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The  Cornet  * 


Model  265  A»  made  today  by  the  Bvescecr  Bakd  Instrvmekt  Co. 
- - 


TTTE  cornet  shares  with  the  trumpet  a  place  of 
importanre  and  distinction  as  a  solo  voice  in  the 
mc^em  band  and  orchestra. 

So  neat  is  the  similarity  in  appearance  of  these 
instruments  uat  the  uninitiated  person  notices  no  dif¬ 
ference — and  may  indeed  mistake  one  for  the  other.  There 
are  differences,  of  course,  which  are  readily  apparent  on 
comparison  of  the  instruments.  Every  musician  recog¬ 
nizes  the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  character  of  the  tone. 
This  tonal  contrast  is  the  reason  for  the  varying  uses  to 
which  comets  and  trumpets  are  put  by  discriminating 
conductors.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  where  less 
discrimination  is  used,  a  frequent  ”miscasting"  of  these 
respective  instruments  is  encountered,  with  indifferent 
musical  results. 

We  have  already  noted,  in  the 
preceding  advertisement  of  this 
series,  that  in  the  devekipment 
of  our  modem  musical  instm- 
ments  the  trampet  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  ’’daddy” 
of  the  cup  mouthpiece  family. 

Out  of  the  trumpet  there  was 
developed  the  fluegel  horn,  an 
instrument,  the  bm  tubiiu  of 
which  is  much  larger  in  bore 
and  hence  with  a  deeper,  richer 
quality  of  tone. 

•  •  s 

The  next  step  in  the  evidution 
of  these  instruments  was  really  WAYTfE  BORTON 

a  compromise  between  the  orig-  Cormtt  aaiatM  wiifc  Kryi’s  BuhI 
■nal  tmmpet  and  the  fluegel  *»'•><««  •  B—eb«r 

horn.  The  result  of  this  compro-  ^  ' 

mise  was  the  instrument  which  we  now  know  as  the  comet. 

It  was  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  instmment  builders  to 
develop  in  the  comet  an  instrument  with  a  ’’singing” 
quality  making  it  as  suitable  for  solo  work  as  the  trumpet, 
yet  embodying  also  some  of  the  richness  and  more  lull- 
Lodied  tone  of  the  fluegel  bora. 

While  there  are  those  who  haye  endeavored  to  establish 
the  comet  as  a  distinct  type  of  instmment  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  differences  in  constraction  are  not 
fundamental  enough  to  support  that  view.  The  comet 
is  built  with  a  larger  bore  and  a  much  different  flare  in  the 
bell  tubing,  and  with  a  much  more  distinctlv  emphasized 
taper.  These  facts  solely  account  for  the  marked  difference 
in  tone  character. 

•  •  • 

In  any  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  comet  aud 
tmmpet  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to  which  is  "better”. 
'There  would  be  almost  as  much  point  in  arguing  whether 
the  English  horn  is  superior  to  tne  clarinet.  Probably  if 


▼AYNE  BORTON 
ConiM  loloMI  with  Bryl's  Bawl 
for  eigbt  rear*,  play  a  Bweacber 
(••1144) 


the  similarity  in  appearance  were  not  so  great  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  does  often  occur  concerning  the  comet  and 
trumpet  would  not  arise. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  musical  purpose  and 
personal  taste  which  of  these  instruments  shoula  be  used.  In 
the  symphony  orchestra  the  tmmpet  is  the  orthodox  instm¬ 
ment.  Because  so  many  passages  in  the  ^mphony  scores 
call  for  brilliance  and  a  ringing  character  of  tone  the  trump¬ 
et  is  quite  obviously  indicated  as  the  proper  instrument. 

In  the  concert  band,  however,  the  richer,  mellower  and 
more  limiid  quality  of  comet  tone  has  its  unquestioned 
place.  It  is  also  mteresting  to  note  that  the  comet  is 
assuming  greater  importance  in  the  popular  orchestra. 
In  the  instmmentation  of  the  larger  concert  or  military 
band  both  comets  and  tmmpets  are  indicated.  In  the 
smaller  organization  it  is  quite  natural  that  far  better 
musical  results  will  be  obtained  where  either  comets  or 
tmmpets  are  used  rather  than  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

For  general  musical  mality  the  comet  is  unexcelled,  both 
in  the  ensemble  and  tor  solo  purposes. 

•  •  s 

Bueseber  True-Tone  comets,  as  developed  in  the  Buescher 
acoustical  laboratories  and  manufactured  in  the  modem 
Buescher  factories,  are  distinguished  for  true  comet  tone, 
having  a  rich,  sonorous  i^uaUty  that  makes  this  instrument 
one  of  the  most  appealing  of  all  the  brass  voices.  The 
Buescher  comet  is  a  distinctly  individual  instmment  and 
there  is  never  any  doubt  concermng  the  quality  and 
character  of  its  tone. 

Free  Trial;  Easy  Payments  on  any  Buescher  True-Tone 
instmment  for  band  or  orchestra.  Send  the  coupon  now 
for  details,  without  obligation.  Mention  instmment 
which  interests  you  particularly. 

Om  of  a  MiiM  of  edocatiooal  advefftiflfienu  oa  the  Terioos  insomoMBU 
^  of  the  bend  or  orcheetre.  Repriau  for  cUmtoobi  or  ocher  mm  may  he 
hod.  For  iofMOMtioo  aemd  the  coopon. 


Bl^ESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
loos  Boeacher  Boildiog,  Elkhert,  Ind. 

GentleoMn  t  Without  obligetioB  pleoM  Mud  literature  and  detaiU  of  trial 

offer  on  (inacmment).^ _  .  - - — 

Nam^  - 


rjry  - 
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PUASE  SEND  ME  FREE  UTERATURE  ON  INSTRUMENT. 

I  am  interested  in  .  . 
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LYTTON  S.  DAVIS 


Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


LyHon  S.  Davi,  racantly  was  honorad  by  ap- 
pointmant  to  tba  potHioa  of  Diractor  of 
Music  in  tka  Stata  Dapartmanf  of  Education 
in  Miwouri.  Mbsouri  b  ona  of  tka  tavan 
$tatat  wkick  kat  a  music  dbactorskip  in  tka 
Stata  Dapartmant,  and  tka  position  b  ona 
wkick  will  offar  many  fina  opportimitias  for 
Mr.  Davb  to  aipand  kb  anargy  and  an* 
tkusiasm  profitably  for  sckool  musicians. 

Mr.  Darb  started  kb  musical  adueaMb"  in 
Soutkwast  Missouri  Stata  Taackars'  Collaga, 
wkara  ka  studied  voica.  Ha  also  siwdfad  at 
Artkur  Jordon's  Sckool  of  Muiiil,  tndbnapo* 
lis,  and  Nortkwastam  Uni||iSty.  Ha  w91 
soon  complata  work  an  Hi  Master's  Degree 


from  Ckicago  Musical  Collaga.  For  13 
years  Mr.  Davb  taugkt  in  Soutk  Mis¬ 
souri,  wkara  ka  made  a  splendid  record, 
organising  tka  departments  of  music  in 
Graanfiald,  Aurora,  RogarsviHa,  Mountain 
Grove,  and  Monatt.  In  each  of  tkasa  de¬ 
partments  kb  groups  won  many  konors  in 
various  contests.  In  1921-29  ka  was  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  R.  Ritckia  Robertson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  largest  lov  Scout  land  in  tka 
world  in  Springfield,  Missouri. 

Rafora  ka  came  to  JafFarson  City,  Mr.  Davb 
kad  bean  employed  for  four  years  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music  in  Monatt  Public  Sekook  and 
Diractor  of  Music  in  tka  Monatt  Junior  Col- 


laga.  During  tkb  time  tka  kigk  sckool 
musical  organizations  attained  enviable  rec¬ 
ords,  including  the  winning  of  the  Class  R 
divbion  of  tka  Stata  Music  Contest  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1934. 

Since  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  the  state 
position,  ka  kas  bean  at  the  kaad  of  several 
important  movements,  including  tka  organ¬ 
ising  of  tka  Missouri  Stata  Rand  and  Orckas- 
tra  Directors'  Association,  Stata  Ckoral  Di¬ 
rectors'  Association,  tka  compilation  of  a 
Coursa  of  Study  for  junior  and  senior  kigk 
sekook,  standardising  tka  taacking  of  music, 
and  making  tka  taacking  of  music  compul¬ 
sory  in  rural  sekook. 


aao  NORTH  MICHIOAN  AVENUE 
CNlCAOa  ILLINOIS 


The  “Spinno”  Twirling  Baton 

Designed  and  perfectly  balanced  for  solo  twirling,  high  throws 
and  spectacular  work  on  parade  and  football  field.  Length  34 
inches,  %  inch  shaft;  wei^t  28  ounces.  Spiral  grooving  in  center 
of  shaft  gives  illusion  of  revolutions  faster  than  actual.  Brilliant 
indestructibk  chromium  finish.  The  finest 
twirling  baton  ever  designed. 

NON.BREAKABLE  f  \ 

Reinforced  with  wood  shaft,  now  absolutely  \  J 

non-breakable.  Cut  shows  wood  reinforcing  y 

entire  length  of  baton. 

Junior  “Spinno”  Twirling  Baton 

Like,  in  every  respect,  but  size.  This  speed  twirler  is  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  fast  exhibition  and  contest  work.  Recommended 
for  two-baton  twirling,  and  for  junior  and  girl  twirlers.  Positively 
the  fastest  baton  ever  made.  Length  32  inches,  inch  shaft; 
weight  24  ounces. 
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W*  Arc  Making  Amsrica  Minical — 
Lytton  S.  Davi* . 

Nawt  and  CommanH . 


TKa  TKraa  "M'l"  of  Marching,  By  Karl 
W.  Schlabaeh  . 


How  ProfoMional  Sai‘  Man  fracfica.  By 
Horaca  BuHorworfh,  Jr . 


SouM  Had  Rhythm,  By  W.  F.  Ludwig. ...  10 
How  Many  Can  You  Aniwar? .  II 

Tha  Tona  It  tha  Thing,  tha  Tona,  By 
MalviUa  J.  Wabttar .  12 

Tha  Romantic  Story  of  tha  Bow,  By ... . 
Lawranca  Sardoni .  14 


Get  Yours  FREE 


Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major's  outfit  for 
your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your 
band  members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  o&ial 
organ  of  the  National  School  Band  Association.  A  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Di^.  That 
pays  for  ten  big  issues — every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send 
these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN ;  and  your  choice  of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once 
postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton*’ 
Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  writ- 
ten  especially  for  the  layman  who  starts 
from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration 
and  diagram  with  a  simplified  and  easy- 
to-nnderstand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this 
fascinating  art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice 
all  by  yourself. 


How  to  Nay  tho  Trombona,  By  John  J. 
Horn  . 


A  Britithar  Chat*  with  ComatMt*,  By 
Liaut.  C.  J.  Comflald . 


East  V*.  Watt,  By  Lawranca  W.  Chidattar  20 


Tha  Pianist'*  Column,  By  Thaodora 
Troandia  . 


Wa  Placad  in  tha  National  Contatt*.  .22-23 


Eavatdropping  . 

Who'*  Who— Paul  I.  Lynam . 

Raviawing  tha  Latatt  Music,  By  Forratt 
L  Buchtal . 


lin  Countar. 


Act  Now! 


Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  bave  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire 
enrollment — ^with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this 
wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited. 
Besides  you  need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It's  up  to  you.  w 


Bml*r*4  «i  McanJ  eUu  matter  at  the  paet  ager 
at  Chieaga,  Ittimait,  unier  the  Act  tf  March  j 
itT9-  PubUtked  atomtUy  escept  July  amo 
Auguet  hy  the  Schaal  MueUiaa  PubKehimt  Ca. 
Subecriptiau  Rates:  One  year,  Umitei  States. 
Ueaica  and  V.  S.  Patsessiaus,  toe,  Cattada. 
tt.ts,  one  year.  Pareiqn  eauutries,  SimgU 
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News  and  Comments 


•  SCHOOL  MUSIC  directors  of  Mis¬ 
souri  are  girding  themselves  for  what 
they  are  certain  will  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  band  and  orchestra 
clinics  ever  held  in  the  southwest.  The 
dates  are  Friday  and  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  1st  and  2nd,  and  the  place  is 
Springfield,  more  specifically,  Phelps 
School.  In  checking  over  the  interest¬ 
ing  program  it  seems  that  Harold 
Bachman  will  champion  the  band; 
Charles  B.  Rlghter,  the  orchestra:  and 
Max  Krone,  the  vocal  section.  Joseph 
Oustat,  Alfred  Hicks,  William  Ludwig, 
Oibson  W.  Walters  and  H.  P.  Study, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Spring- 
field,  are  other  noted  speakers  in  the 
line-up. 

The  sixteen  tabulated  events  of  the 
two  days  wind  up  with  a  banquet,  with 
R.  Ritchie  Robertson  presiding,  and 
Bachman,  Righter  and  Krone  getting 
ten  minutes  apiece  to  discuss  coop¬ 
eration  between  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  in  the  schools.  We  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  publish  some 
of  these  fine  papers  in  later  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

•  •  • 

Rolling  Sfonot  Gathor  Polish 

Ralph  R.  James,  formerly  of  Black- 
well,  Oklahoma,  is  the  new  man-of-the- 
baton,  at  Renton,  Washington.  Mr. 
James  succeeds  R.  C.  Fussell  in  this 
position,  who  in  turn  is  now  filling  a 
similar  position  in  the  schools  of  Ta¬ 
coma.  Both  these  men  are  making 
fine  records  and  rapid  strides  toward 
the  top  in  instrumental  school  music 
affairs.  We  hope  to  hear  considerable 
good  news  from  both  these  points 
from  now  on. 

•  •  • 

Music  Training  in  Damand 

Just  outside  the  pale  of  school  mu¬ 
sic,  but  within  the  shadow  of  our  own 
endeavors,  is  the  well-known  Juvenile 
band  of  the  News-Sentinel  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  John  L.  Verweire, 
the  director  of  this  boys’  band,  con¬ 
tributes  his  share  of  conclusive  proof 
of  the  value  of  musical  training  in 
the  band’s  record  of  28  members  now 
attending  college  on  scholarships 
awarded  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  latest  of  the  28  to  have  their  mu¬ 
sical  training  as  members  of  the  band 
recognised  are:  William  Knoche, 
Miami  University,  Sousaphone  and 
Bass  Viol;  Wallace  Bryan,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Saxophone  and  Marimba- 
phone;  Franklin  Bryan,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Clarinet  and  Marlmbaphone;  Nor¬ 
wood  Dalman,  Miami  University,  Cor¬ 


net;  Gilbert  Johnson,  Northwestern 
University,  Cornet;  Richard  Hickman, 
Ernest  Williams  School  of  Music,  New 
York,  Slide  Trombone.  All  boys  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  musical  training  as 
members  of  the  News-Sentinel  Boys’ 
Band. 

see 

’  Chsmpiont  in  Concert 

October  18th  is  the  date  set  for  the 
first  fall  concert  of  the  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  Band.  As  always. 
President  McAllister’s  program  will  be 
an  interesting  one  featuring  new  num¬ 
bers  and  new  arrangements  that  all 
bandmasters,  within  a  possible-to-get- 
there  radius,  will  be  eager  to  bear. 

This  is  the  first  major  event  of  the 
famed  championship  band  since  the 
Annual  Fall  Festival  on  September 
13th.  Here  the  concert  band,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  alumni,  was  the  main 
stem  of  a  great  massed  band  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Joliet  Italian  Band,  Joliet 
Grade  School  Band,  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band, 
Plainfield  High  School  Band,  Lock- 
port  Township  and  Frankfort  High 
School  Bands,  represented  the  entire 
assembly. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  interest  of 
the  musical  program  was  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Guy  Holmes’  new  Overture, 
“Safan.”  Forrest  L.  McAllister  was 
guest  conductor. 

•  •  • 

Things  ars  Picking  Up 

There  are  some  very  interesting  and 
encouraging  letters  coming  through 
the  mail  nowadays.  There  is  one  just 
received  from  our  good  friend,  W.  H. 
Hannah,  Director  of  Music  of  Brem¬ 
erton,  Washington,  High  School,  that 
is  so  full  of  joyful  reading  that  we 
want  to  share  our  pleasure  with  you. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

“In  the  second  day  of  school,  I  find 
myself  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  musical 
program  and  if  you  want  some  of  the 
news  from  out  our  way,  here’s  the 
whole  picture:  I  have  divided  my 
band  here  for  the  first  time,  meeting 
at  two  different  periods,  of  course 
each  receiving  full  credit.  A  concert 
band  consists  of  fifty-five  players,  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation,  while  my  sec¬ 
ond  band  has  only  forty-five  players, 
but  likewise  is  complete  in  Instrumen¬ 
tation. 

“The  high  school  orchestra  has  in¬ 
creased  to  fifty  players  and  while  I 
haven’t  made  definite  selections  for 
my  singing  group,  it  looks  as  though 
we  will  have  a  large  chorus  of  per¬ 
haps  two  hundred  voices  with  a  large 


boys’  and  girls’  glee  club  In  addition. 

“Our  work  in  Junior  High  School 
and  grade  schools  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  this  year  by  the  addition  of 
new  instrumental  teachers  in  two  of 
our  largest  grade  schools.  More  teach¬ 
ing  hours  have  been  given  each  of  our 
Junior  High  School  teachers  and  In 
every  way  our  musical  program  has 
been  considerably  enlarged. 

“I  was  pretty  lucky  with  my  group 
in  the  Northwest  Washington  Meet 
last  year.  My  band,  girls’  glee  club, 
and  chorus  placed  ‘Superior.’  The  or¬ 
chestra  placed  ‘Good’  with  several 
small  groups  placing  ‘Excellent’  and 
‘Superior.’  ’’ 

•  •  • 

Adults  Only 

The  reverberating  wall  of  some  two 
million  papas  and  mamas  of  school 
musicians,  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
they  had  “no  such  opportunities’’ 
when  they  went  to  school,  has  evi¬ 
dently  reached  the  sensitive  ears  of 
Northwestern  University’s  twilight 
faculty.  They  have  decided  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  complaining,  at  least  for 
the  Chicago  vicinity.  The  evening 
school  division  has  rented  one  of  the 
largest  theatres  in  the  city  for  use  ten 
evenings  this  fall  and  winter  as  a 
classroom  for  the  presentation  of  a 
course  on  “The  History  and  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Music.” 

Membership  in  the  course,  for  which 
academic  credit  may  be  received  if 
desired,  has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  registration 
has  been  largely  laymen  and  women 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  university  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
concerts  by  outstanding  artists  and 
musical  organisations  that  have  been 
particularly  selected  and  procured  for 
this  project.  Each  recital  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  interpretative  lecture  de-' 
signed  to  give  those  who  are  not 
specialists  in  music  a  viewpoint  from 
which  to  enjoy  the  works  offered  in 
this  series,  and  to  also  provide  a 
background  for  more  intelligent  listen¬ 
ing  to  other  compositions. 

ess 

Back  to  Education 

Bartlett  L.  Lyons  has  returned  to 
the  field  of  school  music  as  Director  of 
Music  in  Concord  Public  Schools,  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Lyons  has 
had  long  and  successful  experience 
as  a  band  director,  and  he  is  going  to 
do  some  mighty  fine  things  for  the  In¬ 
strumental  boys  and  girls  in  Concord. 
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A  Word  from  Novado 
FYom  Kenneth  L.  Bell,  State  Chair¬ 
man,  comes  the  news  that  Nevada  will 
hold  a  State  Music  and  Art  Festival  in 
the  town  of  Sparks,  on  April  25,  26 
and  27,  1936.  “Nevada,”  he  says,  “with 
36  high  schools  and  less  than  a  dozen 
full  time  music  teachers  in  the  schools 
is  rapidly  coming  out  of  its  kinks,  and 
five  new  instrumental  departments 
have  been  recently  established.  You 
can  expect  more  of  a  response  from 
this  state  from  now  on.  Thanks  for 
the  encouragement  you  have  given  us 
through  your  very  fine  magazine.” 


The  Northsatt  Is  Arousad 
A  resplendent  rainbow  appears  over 
New  England  this  fall,  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  school  music  situation  appears 
brighter  and  more  encouraging  than 
ever  before. 

The  leaders  of  this  section  have 
been  working  hard  for  improved  con¬ 
ditions.  During  this  past  summer  a 
small  group  got  together  and  went 
over  what  they  considered  to  be  faults 
and  weaknesses  in  the  set-up  of  the 
New  England  Music  Festival  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  condensed  their  plans  and 
ideas  into  some  effective  resolutions, 
which  they  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  historic  Boston,  on 
September  21st.  New  officers  and  new 
by-laws  were  elected  and  adopted  at 
this  meeting,  and  the  machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  set  in  motion  for  sweeping  ad¬ 
vancement  during  this  school  term. 

The  new  officers  are:  President, 
Francis  Findley,  Boston,  Mass.;  Vice- 
President,  Samuel  A.  W.  Peck,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  Adrian  E. 
Holmes,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Clerk,  Harry 
E.  Whittemore,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  John  E.  C.  Merker, 
Newport,  R.  I. 
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WorkI  for  tho  Pofortburg  Boys 
The  Petersburg,  Illinois,  High  School 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Forrest 


McAllister,  is  grooming  itself  for  na¬ 
tional  victory  in  1936.  New  equipment 
is  being  purchased  to  complete  the 
standard  contest  instrumentation,  and 
the  young  director  is  going  to  put  his 
musicians  through  their  paces  this  win¬ 
ter  in  a  manner  that  is  certain  to  get 
results. 

The  Petersburg  Band  has  twice 
placed  in  Second  Division  in  the  Na¬ 
tional.  Ekich  student  in  the  band  gets 
private  lesson  besides  six  rehearsals 
a  week  and  sectional  rehearsals  on 
the  side.  Then  there  are  about  40 
public  appear,ances  a  year.  During  the 
summer  they  play  a  concert  every 
Saturday  night.  Drum  major  and  stu¬ 
dent  conductor  classes  are  going  on 
all  the  time.  This  is  a  hard  working 
outfit.  Look  out  for  them. 


To  Improvs  School  Music 

Some  fifteen  contemporary  compo¬ 
sers  have  become  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  what  is  termed  the  “medi¬ 
ocrity  and  backwardness  of  much  of 
the  so-called  educational  music  that 
feeds  our  youth  and  forms  its  taste.” 


They  plan  to  combat  this  disastrous 
condition  by  contributing  to  educa¬ 
tional  composition  and  by  generally 
including  all  active  and  open-minded 
American  composers  in*  this  move¬ 
ment. 

This  initiating  group  includes  com¬ 
posers  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States:  Howard  Hanson  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Roger  Sessions, 
Werner  Josten  and  Randall  Thomp¬ 
son,  from  New  England.  New  York  Is 
represented  by  Deems  Taylor,  Aaron 
Copland,  A.  Walter  Kramer,  Lazare 
Saminsky  and  Bernard  Wagenaar; 
Pennsylvania  by  Isadora  Freed;  Ohio 
by  Emerson  Whlthome,  Douglas 
Moore  and  Arthur  Shepherd;  Califor¬ 
nia  by  Henry  Cowell  and  Frederick 
Jacobi. 

Contemporary  composers  have  been 
defeating  their  own  ends  by  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  youth  of  today  is 
the  adult  and  the  ruling  musical  pub¬ 
lic  of  tomorrow.  The  way  to  reach 
the  large  musical  audiences  of  today 
is  through  infiuencing  and  enlarging 
the  musical  horizon  of  today’s  youth, 
rather  than  addressing  some  few 
coteries. 


Here  is  the  65  piece  Petersburg, 
III.,  H.  S.  Band,  directed  by 
Forrest  L  McAllister,  which  is 
heading  for  the  First  Division  in 
the  1936  National.  This  group 
has  twice  placed  in  the  Second 
Division  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test.  Beside  the  director  stands 
his  illustrious  father,  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister  of  Joliet,  president  of 
the  N.  S.  B.  A. 


B*9  Your  Pardon 

By  some  strange  trick  of  fate  there 
seems  to  have  crept  into  our  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  a  typographical  error  which 
may  be  causing  some  confusion  among 
French  horn  students.  We  refer  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  article  which  appears 
on  page  33  under  the  caption,  “Effect 
of  Muting  the  French  Horn,”  by  Her¬ 
man  C.  Trutner.  To  set  you  right  on 
this,  we  give  you  the  verbatim  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  author.  “There  is  one 
serious  mistake  in  the  article  which 
makes  it  rather  confusing.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  lines  in  the  second  col¬ 
umn  should  read  ‘therefore  the  orig¬ 
inal  tone  will  be  acquired,  or  O  nat¬ 
ural,’  (not  G  fiat.)” 


The  Three  ”M's”  of 

MARCHING 


•  NOW  THAT  SCHOOL  is  well  under 
way  we  know  that  thousands  of  bands 
are  representing  their  schools  on  the 
football  fields.  In  the  past  ten  years  the 
spectacle  that  these  uniformed  march¬ 
ers  present  has  come  up  to  a  ranking 
second  0  ly  to  the  varsity  game  it¬ 
self.  The  game  of  football  during  this 
time  hag  gone  through  an  evolution¬ 
ary  period,  likewise  band  formations 
and  drills  have  made  considerable 
progress.  While  we  have  long  been 
advocates  of  divorce  between  the  ath¬ 
letic  and  music  departments,  we  still 
can  see  that  a  few  well  chosen 
marches  and  evolutions  in  front  of  the 
local  stadium  is  a  feather  in  the  figur¬ 
ative  cap  of  the  band  and.  Incident¬ 
ally,  It  swells  the  gate.  It  yon  think 
the  latter  Is  untrue,  tall  to  appear  at 
one  game,  after  several  spectacular 
appearances. 


By  Karl  W.  Schlabach 

Supervisor  of  Instrumenfsi  Music,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


Left  top:  The  lirat  pert  ef  the  coeipeey 
froet  meeeevef.  The  heed  it  coming  onto 
the  field  in  tqwadt  which  wifi  fecilitete  the 
letter  formetiont  leter.  The  eniti  ere  tpreed 
epert  by  the  tpece  ef  EIGHT  MEASURES. 
Relew:  This  it  the  tecend  ttege  ef  the 
HOWDY  formetion.  At  thit  point  the  mntic 
wifi  twitch  to  et  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
coming  word.  The  final  formation.  Rottem: 
At  th^  lettert  were  made  they  kept  march¬ 
ing  forward  toward  the  ttadinin,  jl  emept 
the  ‘*0.'*  Thit  letter  tnpplied  the  MOTION 
of  the  formation  and  ke^  revolving,  roRing 
forward  from  a  back  potitien  into  the  forma¬ 
tion.  In  our  cate  we  changed  thit  HOWDY 
to  SOUTH  and  keM  the  *'0‘‘  in  motion. 
Right  top:  Thit  doting  in  ef  filet  it  a 
maneuver  to  make  the  "H"  formation,  which 
folowt  eatier  and  wRI  avoid  any  tidettepping 
on  the  partt  ef  filet  2  and  S.  Sidettepping 
and  backttepping  are  OUT  in  good  forma¬ 
tion  work.  Rettom:  Showing  the  dote  rela¬ 
tion  ef  the  doted  filet  and  the  “H**  which 


So  In  behalf  of  good  marching  we 
have  parodied  the  three  “R’s”  of  the 
little  red  school  house  and  found  that 
we  work  with  the  three  *‘M’s’’  of  the 
big  concrete  stadium.  This  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  alphabetical  soup  then  be¬ 
comes  MODBatN  MANEUVERS  — 
MOTION— and  MUSIC.  The  day  of 
the  simple,  standing  letter  drill  has 
sort  of  faded  away  and  the  public 
looks  for  a  more  sophisticated  type  of 
drill.  Not  too  hard,  of  course,  but  at 
least  something  that  requires  motion. 

Good  showmanship  as  we  learn  It 
from  the  theater,  radlo^  and  the  con¬ 
cert  hall  demands  that  any  public  per¬ 
formance  should  have  a  well  timed 
climax.  Our  old  standing  formations 
were  rather  slow  and  unwieldy  and 
very  often  poor  timing  of  maneuvers 
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and  music  brought  on  a  climax  too 
soon  or  else  delayed  It  beyond  the 
endurance  of  the  audience.  Modem 
planning  of  formations  demands  that 
we  pack  as  much  as  possible  into  a 
limited  time;  therefore,  we  need  a 
natural  rise  to  the  end  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.  This  certainly  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  haphasard  manenrers 
and  music,  but  only  by  planned,  mod¬ 
ern  drill  methods. 

The  marching  letter  is  fine  and 
there  are  few  hi|di  school  bands  that 
cannot  execute  this  maneuver.  Some 
of  the  larger  bands  regularly  execute 
marching  words  and  then  change  them 
to  other  words.  This  is  not  hard  to 
do  if  the  words  are  properly  planned 
and  sufficient  time  for  drilling  is  at 
hand.  But  have  you  ever  executed  a 
word  from  “Company  Front”  forma¬ 
tion?  March  the  band  onto  the  field 
in  squads  and  along  the  sideline  away 
from  the  stadium.  On  command  the 
squads  form  into  “Company  Front” 
Then  as  the  band  advances  toward 
the  stadium,  they  break  into  letters 
that  form  words,  easily  read.  This 
maneuver  has  several  characteristics 
that  are  essential  to  band  drills — it  is 
showy,  fairly  easy  to  execute,  and  has 
an  element  of  surprise  because  the 
word  fiashes  on  the  field  all  at  once. 
Also,  as  a  variation  of  this  drill  we 
have  the  squads  come  forward  one  at 
a  time  and  make  their  letters,  but  be 
sure  and  guard  against  a  dragging  of 
time  if  this  procedure  is  followed. 

A  band  that  stands  in  formation  all 
the  time  lacks  the  “kick”  that  Just 
naturally  sends  the  chills  down  the 
spines  of  the  spectators,  and  a  band 
that  drills  to  off  and  on  marches  is 
Just  as  bad.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  how  many  college  and  school 
songs  you  can  run  off  the  end  of  any 
common  “A”  fiat  breaker  strain? 
Well,  there  are  at  least  enough  to 
keep  you  drilling  from  now  on.  Just 
look  them  up  some  time  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  drills  should  be  fitted 
to  your  music,  and  that  practically  all 
school  songs  are  exact  copies  or  varia¬ 
tions  of  standard  marches  and  college 
songs.  Tour  letters  and  drills,  by  a 
little  planning,  can  be  made  to  break 
into  exact  time  of  the  song,  thereby 
working  up  a  fine  climax.  Also,  a 
good  fanfare  or  a  drum  solo  here  and 
there  will  take  the  place  of  a  modu¬ 
lation  and  we  can  go  directly  into  a 
new  formation  all  set  to  the  new 
music.  We  have  found  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  march  trios  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  full  marches  because  the 
audience  is  more  familiar  with  the 
tunes.  Also  they  are  of  longer  duration 
and  are  easier  to  connect  up  with  the 
drills  that  are  being  used.  A  little 
special  arranging  pays  good  dividends 
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How  Professional 
Sax'  Men  Practice 

By  Horace  BirHerworHi,  Jr. 

Now  in  charge  of  orchashras  and  bands  in  fha  Washington,  D.  C.,  schools,  Mr. 
BuHarworth  Im  baan  a  phonograph  and  radio  artist  for  fiftaan  yaars.  His 
profassional  axparianca  also  indudas  playing  and  directing  in  fashionable  re¬ 
sorts  of  Europe  and  Australia,  as  waN  as  theatre  and  concert  work  in  New  York 

and  Boston. 


•WE  WILL  ASSUME  that  you  have 
reached  a  stage  of  performance  where 
you  are  able  to  participate  in  your 
school  band  or  orchestra.  From  cover 
to  cover,  you  have  been  through  one 
of  the  nice  fat  saxophone  books  which 
go  hy  the  name  “Method.”  Now  you 
are  wondering  if  you  could  become 
good  enough  to  pick  up  a  few  Jobs. 

In  other  words,  you  are  beginning  to 
want  to  really  “go  places  and  do 
things”  on  your  chosen  instrument. 

First  of  all,  look  forward  to  some 
real  solid  toork.  If  you  were  to  go 
to  one  of  the  “crack”  artist-teachers, 
like  Johnston  in  New  York  or  Jacob¬ 
sen  in  Boston,  he  would  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  you  as  a  pupil  unless  you  agreed 
to  iMwctice  at  leatt  two  hours,  every 
day.  But  as  we  will  see  presently, 
yon  will  not  practice  by  the  clock. 
You  will  have  a  certain  routine  to 
cover:  days  when  things  go  well  it 
may  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  other 
days  when  the  exercises  are  particu¬ 
larly  difficult,  or  yon  develop  “kinks 
in  your  fingers,”  it  may  take  three 
hours. 

In  playing  the  saxophone  we  use 
five  different  parts  of  the  body.  These 
parts  of  the  body  and  their  functions 
in  saxophone  playing  are:  (1)  the 
fingers,  for  execution;  (2)  the  Jaw,  for 
vibrato;  (3)  the  tongue,  for  articula¬ 
tion;  (4)  the  eyes,  for  reading;  and 
(6)  the  ears,  for  intonation.  We  leave 
out  ol  consideration  the  muscles  of 
the  face  forming  the  embouchure,  as 
that  development  belongs  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stages. 

A  principle  of  psychology  says: 
“The  mind  can  attend  to  hut  one  thing 
at  a  time”;  and  as  it  is  the  mind  which 
directs  our  playing,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  try  to  develop  mastery  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  skills  at  once.  Ehmh  one  ot- 
these  parts  of  the  body  demands  g  spe¬ 
cific  type  of  developmenL  which  in 
turn  reqiilres  a  particular  type  of  ex¬ 
ercise  material.  In  your  practice  rou- 
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tine,  therefore,  you  will  have  five  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  exercises,  each  to  be 
practiced  with  one  particular  end  In 
view — the  development  of  Just  one  of 
the  five  necessary  skills. 

I  use  three  practice  routines  of 
graded  difficulty,  each  one  requiring 
a  month  to  complete.  This  also  gives 
vaulety,  and  avoids  having  the  pupil 
become  tired  of  working  everlastingly 
on  the  same  things. 

PRACTICE  ROUTINE  No.  1 

(1)  EXECUTION:  exercises  for  fin¬ 
ger  dexterity.  H.  Klose’s  “25  Daily 
Exercises  for  Saxophone,”  published 
by  Carl  Fischer.  First  week,  first  six 
pages  daily;  second  week,  next  six 
pages,  and  so  on.  Disregard  the  phras¬ 
ing:  play  an  entire  line  legato  in  one 
breath,  as  if  written  under  one  long 
slur,  then  stop;  next  line  same  way, 
and  so  on,  stopping  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  Set  your  metronome  at  a  com¬ 
fortable  speed,  one  at  which  you  can 
execute  without  fumbling.  Repeat  the 
exercise  at  the  next  higher  speed.  Use 
the  chart  oX.  metronome  speeds,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  previous  article,  so  that 
all  the  exercises,  whether  three,  four, 
or  six  notes  to  a  beat,  are  played  at 
the  same  relative  finger-speed. 

(2)  VIBRATO:  exercises  for  loose 
Jaw.  Ben  Vereecken’s  “1C  Artistic 
Duets,”  published  by  Rubank,  Inc. 
Eight  pages  dally  each  week.  Prao- 
tice  the  lower  Unet  only:  unless  you 
have  had  fine  teaching  in  your  vibrato 
studies  you  will  be  sure  to  tighten 
the  Jaw  muscles  on  the  higher  tones, 
so  avoid  them  until  you  have  mastered 
a  perfectly  relaxed  Jaw  movemenL 
Two  vibrations  to  a  quarter-note. 

(3)  STACCATO:  exercises  few  rapid 
tonguing.  Merle  Johnston’s  “36  Stac¬ 
cato  Exercises  for  Daily  Practice,” 
published  by  Merle  Johnston,  New  York 
City.  Set  an  easy  metronome  speed: 
relaxed  fingers,  relaxed  Jaw,  firm  em- 
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Sousa  Had 

RHYTHM 

By  W.  F.  Ludwig 


•AND  80  John  Philip  Sousa  became 
the  March  King.  It  was  not  a  self- 
acclaimed  title,  but  one  Justly  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  a  critical  and,  at 
that  time,  skeptical  public. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written 
about  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  fa¬ 
mous  band,  his  ability  as  a  musician, 
as  a  ctmductor,  and  a  gentleman.  But 
vrhat  is  it  that  made  him  famous  as 
the  March  King? 

The  line  qualities  of  Sousa  and  his 
great  band  that  you  have  heard  and 
read  about  have  existed  in  other  bands 
and  other  bandmasters.  For  example, 
Patrick  Oillmore,  a  pioneer  in  that 
field,  and  later,  Thomas  Preston  Brook 
of  Chicago  Marine  Band  fame,  or  El¬ 
lis  Brooks,  A1  Reeves,  Victor  Herbert 
— to  say  nothing  of  many  in  that  field 
today,  all  composers  and  fine  mu¬ 
sicians.  But  they  did  not  become  the 
March  King! 

What  is  it  that  Sousa  had  that  the 
others  did  not  have?  I  have  put  this 
question  to  many  of  my  bandmaster 
acquaintances,  and  their  answers  have 
varied.  But  one  of  them  said,  “Be¬ 
cause  Sousa  had  perfect  drum  parts.” 
I  added,  “And  he  insisted  upon  the 
proper  interpretation  of  them.”  This, 
I  believe,  proved  a  very  great  factor 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  John  Philip 
Sousa. 

His  perfect  drum  parts  and  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  drum  rhythm — check 
them  for  yourself.  Compare  the  drum 
part  of  a  Sousa  march — “Semper  Fi¬ 
delia,”  “T  h  u  n  d  e  r  e  r,”  “Stars  and 
Stripes,”  or  any  of  that  caliber,  with 
other  marches.  Including  European  or 
American  compositions,  and  you  will 
find  the  drum  parts  surprisingly  in¬ 
different  to  the  rest  of  the  score;  in 
fact,  so  different  that  very  often  a 
drummer  could  play  the  drum  part  of 
one  march,  and  it  would  suit  another 
just  as  well. 

In  my  career  as  a  drummer,  I  have 
found  the  drum  parts  of  most  marches 
wanting.  The  nearest  to  the  Sousa 
marches  are  those  of  T.  P.  Brook,  Eh- 
lis  Brooks,  Fred  Weldon,  and  A1 


Reeves.  Many  arrangers  do  not  know 
how  to  write  a  drum  part,  and  com¬ 
posers  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  check  the  drum  part  as 
earnestly  as  they  do  any  other  part. 

Sousa  was  not  a  drummer,  but  his  boy¬ 
hood  friend,  Frank  S.  Lusby,  was  an 
expert  rudimental  drummer.  Together 
they  composed  drum  and  bugle 
corps  marches,  embedding  early  in 
the  March  King  the  spirit  of  martial 
music.  This  early  infiuence  became 
deep-rooted.  It  carried  throughout  his 
entire  life,  and  is  present  in  every 
composition. 

Sousa  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1854,  and  enlisted  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Band  as  an  apprentice  musician 
in  1868.  His  drummer  friend,  Frank 
S.  Lusby,  enlisted  in  1861.  This  pair 
composed  for  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  an  instructor  for  trumpet  and 
drum,  published  in  1886,  now  out  of 
print.  On  the  title  page  Sousa  gave 
credit  to  Frank  S.  Lusby  for  his  as¬ 
sistance  in  compiling  this  instructor. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  rudiments 
of  drumming,  and  contains  elementary 
instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  drum¬ 
ming  and  a  number  of  drum  and  bugle 
marches.  One  of  these  is  “With 
Steady  Step,”  the  trio  of  which  is 
the  same  as  the  drum  and  bugle  parts 
of  the  now  famous  “Semper  Fidelis.” 
Since  the  drum  part  is  unchanged,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  Frank  S.  Lusby 
wrote  the  drum  part  and  probably 
many  of  the  drum  parts  to  other  Sousa 
marches  that  followed,  for  they  are  all 
strictly  rudimental,  as  a  military 
march  should  be,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  strong  rhythmic  impulses  of  a  fine 
spirited  march. 

Sousa  understood  rudimental  drum¬ 
ming,  and  his  career  and  fame  were 
built  up<m  the  Interpretation  of  his 
fine  marches.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  no  band  can  play  a  march  like 
Sousa’s  band  plays  a  Sousa  march. 

There  has  been  an  unbroken  chain 
of  rudimental  drummers  in  the  Sousa 
band.  To  maintain  that  standard  set 
by  Sousa  and  Frank  Lusby,  Samuel 


H«re  it  a  picture  of  the  beloved 
"March  King"  which  you  will  want  to 
clip  for  your  music  scrap  book. 
Though  we  seldom  taw  him  in  such 
an  informal  pose  and  attired  in  civiL 
ian  clothes,  we  find  him  to  be  the 
tame  kindly  person.  It  it  especially  fit* 
ting  that  we  print  his  picture  now,  for 
we  win  all  be  attending  services  in 
commemoration  of  hit  birthday,  No* 
vember  6. 
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Johnson,  Lusby’s  pupil,  Joined  the 
Marine  Band  in  1885  and  served  26 
years.  Lusby  served  28  years.  Wil¬ 
liam  Giacchetti,  a  fine  rudimental 
drummer  (rf  the  same  school.  Joined 
the  band  in  1866  and  retired  in  1898 
after  32  years  in  the  service,  11  years 
of  which  were  served  in  the  Marine 
Band.  Then  followed  Harry  G.  Sims, 
another  excellent  rudimental  drum¬ 
mer,  who  served  in  this  band  for  30 
years.  William  D.  Kieffer  enlisted  in 
1915  and  retired  this  year  after  20 
years  of  service  as  a  rudimental  drum¬ 
mer.  His  successor  is  Charles  Owen, 
a  pupil  of  Kieffer,  who  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  carry  on  the  tradition  and  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  Sousa  and  Lusby. 

The  rudimental  drumming  tradition 
was  carried  on  in  Sousa’s  Baud  by 
Tom  Mills,  an  expert.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Chris  Chapman,  Prank  Snow, 
Francis  Haynes,  and  George  Carey. 
Sousa  said  that  Tom  Mills  was  the 
finest  drummer  he  had  -ever  bad  in 
the  band. 

The  militaristic  atmosphere  was  a 
part  of  Sousa’s  early  training  and  en¬ 
vironment,  and  he  understood  and  car¬ 
ried  out  the  martial  music  and  strong 
rhythmic  impulses  of  the  military 
marches.  Modern  composers,  like  or¬ 
ganizers  of  bands,  seem  to  be  so  en¬ 
grossed  with  melody  and  harmony  that 
rhythm  la  often  sadly  neglected.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  carefully 
select  the  first  chair  man,  and  then 
turn  the  Job  over  to  a  booking  man¬ 
ager.  The  drummers,  not  being  con¬ 
sidered  first  chair  men,  are  often  left 
to  the  very  last,  and  then  are  only 
too  often  selected  because  of  their 
equipment  rather  than  their  ability. 
About  40  years  ago  the  first  question 
asked  by  a  booking  man  was,  “Have 
you  bells?’’  Not,  “Do  you  play  bells?’’ 
Or,  “How  well  do  you  play  bells?’’ 
Later,  about  30  years  ago,  a  similar 
question  was  the  vogue,  “Have  you 
tympanl?’’  Today,  I  suppose  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “Do  you  play  Jazz?’’ 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  remember  an 
experience  that  happened  at  the  time 
Tom  Mills  of  Chicago  left  the  Chicago 
Marine  Band  in  1900.  T.  P.  Brook 
was  the  conductor.  Tom  left  to  Join 
Sousa,  which  made  an  opening  in  the 
Brook  band,  and  by  some  good  fortune 
someone  recommended  me  for  the  Job. 
Tom  Brook,  a  composer  of  fine 
marches  himself,  asked  me  to  call  on 
him  at  his  office.  He  placed  the  drum 
part  of  his  “March  of  the  First”  on 
his  desk  and  asked  me  to  play  it. 
There,  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  I 
pounded  out  enough  of  it  to  satisfy 
him  that  I  might  be  given  a  trial.  I 
was  with  that  band  for  four  years,  a 


youngster  at  the  time,  but  I  had 
triumphed  over  some  of  the  old-timers 
because  of  my  rudimental  interpreta¬ 
tion  of'that  march  on  the  top  of  the 
desk.  Tom  Brook  was  not  a  drummer, 
but  Tom  Mills  had  been  in  his  band, 
and  he  wanted  that  type  of  drumming. 

The  rudiments  of  drumming  are  the 
elementary  principles,  and,  in  fact,  the 
equivalent  of  the  scale  that  drummers 
must  know.  These  come  first,  not 
Jazz.  The  drummer  who  starts  with 
Jazz  puts  himself  into  a  rut  in  which 
he  will  probably  remain.  Jazz  has  no 
place  in  the  concert  band.  A  nidimen- 
tal  drummer  will  play  a  poorly  ar¬ 
ranged  drum  part  better  than  it  is 
written,  because  be  will  use  rudiments 
even  though  they  are  not  so  indicated, 
and  he  will  play  a  correctly  arranged 
drum  part  as  it  should  be  played.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jazz  drummer  will 
pay  no  attention  to  a  good  drum  part 
or  a  poor  drum  part.  He  creates  his 
own  and  thinks  he  can  do  it  better 
than  the  man  who  composed  the 
march.  Moreover,  he  is  confident  that 
he  knows  more  about  it  than  the  di¬ 


rector  of  the  band  or  any  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  band. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  turmoil  in  a  school  band, 
where  each  has  his  own  conception 
about  drum  rhythm?  In  the  school . 
band  you  will  have  Jazz  drummers, 
unless  you  guide  them  as  you  do  other 
instrumentalists.  See  that  they  have 
the  proper  instruction  books  and 
check  on  their  use  of  them.  Encour¬ 
age  rudimental  drumming  contests. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the  13 
rudiments  and  contest  rules  free. 

Tou  can  have  Sousa  drummers  in 
your  band  if  you  train  them  rudimen- 
tally.  The  MOELLER  METHOD,  also 
the  LUDWIG  DRUM  AND  BUGLE 
MANUAL,  is  based  on  the  drum  rudi¬ 
ments,  the  same  as  in  the  Sousa  book. 
Better  drums  and  better  drummers 
make  better  bands.  Play  up  your 
marches.  Play  them  in  the  tempo 
in  which  they  are  written,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  128  to  132,  not  155,  as  some  do 
to  cover  up.  Tou  will  be  detected 
Just  the  same.  Speed  is  not  a  smoke 
screen  for  blue  notes  and  bad  rhythm. 


How  Many  Can  You  Answer? 


•  “DRUMMERS,  ’TENSHUNl” 
How  much  do  you  really  know 
about  drumming?  Do  you  play 
scientifically,  or  “naturally?” 
Have  you  studied  the  basic  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  technique  used 
by  the  famous  drummers?  Do 
you  know  the  secret  of  Sousa’s 
success  as  the  “March  King”? 
If  you  can  answer  correctly  the 
questions  given  below,  you  may 
confidently  face  the  audience  as 
an  artist.  If  you  cannot,  be  on 
the  lookout  for  a  coming  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
and  read  an  article  which  will 
tell  you  all  the  answers,  and 
give  you  besides  a  great  deal  of 
worthwhile  information  about 
that  very  important  instrument, 
the  drum. 

1.  What  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  general  characteristic  of  a 
successful  drummer? 

2.  What  characteristic  of  the 
drummer  makes  him  important 
to  the  director? 

3.  What  detail  is  next  in  line 
of  importance? 

4.  What  details  of  rhythm 

should  a  drummer  watch  care¬ 
fully?  ^ 

5.  What  next  important  ex¬ 
ecution  should  the  drummer 
strive  to  achieve  daily? 

6.  No  matter  how  well  you 


roll,  how  should  the  roll  be 
started  and  ended? 

7.  What  is  the  correct  meth¬ 
od  of  practicing  the  roll? 

8.  What  is  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  necessary  to  the  correct 
holding  of  a  drum  stick? 

9.  Do  you  know  how  to  hold 
the  left  stick  correctly? 

10.  Do  you  know  how  to  hold 
the  right  stick  correctly? 

11.  What  are  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  holding  the  right  stick 
as  explained? 

12.  What  is  the  proper  use  of 
the  full  stroke? 

13.  Why  should  you  practice 
the  roll  starting  with  the  left 
hand? 

14.  When  should  you  start 
the  roll  with  the  right  hand? 

15.  What  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  starting  and 
ending  the  roll? 

16.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  close  and  open  execu¬ 
tion? 

17.  What  famous  beat  was 
used  in  the  finish  of  Sousa 
marches? 

18.  Can  you  explain  its  exe¬ 
cution? 

19.  Why  is  it  important? 

20.  Is  the  five  stroke  roll 
with  a  fiam  attack  used  in  six- 
eight  marches? 
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The  Tone  is  the  Thing,  the 

TONE 


•  THE  ART  OF  clarinet  plasing  con¬ 
sists  of  four  phases.  They  are  tone, 
execution,  phrasing,  and  expression.  In 
each  some  degree  of  luroflciency  must 
be  dereloped  before  it  is  possible  to 
play  eren  the  most  simple  of  melodies 
and  exercises.  This  applies  to  other 
instruments  as  well  as  to  the  clarinet, 
but  we  clarinet  players  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  (long  pause  here  to  allow 
tumultuous  applause  to  subside),  and 
we  cannot  be  annoyed  with  that  which 
affects  the  playing  of  other  instru¬ 
ments,  can  we?  They  are  of  second¬ 
ary  Importance,  (more  applause — I 
hope)  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  may  well  be  claimed  also  that  the 
classifications  Just  mentioned  were 
glTen  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Tone  is  first,  because  no  one  cares  to 
hear  a  performer  play  unless  his  tone 
is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  at 
least  pleasing,  no  matter  what  his 
other  qualiflcati(Mis  may  be. 

Surely  execution  is  second  in  im¬ 
portance,  for  regardless  of  how  sweet 
and  limpid  the  tone  may  be,  nothing 
at  all  can  be  played  until  a  certain 
amount  of  execution  has  been  ac¬ 
quired. 

Phrasing  is  next  in  order  because  a 
tone  must  be  produced  and  some  exe¬ 
cution  acquired  before  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  phrase  nicely,  to  de- 
Telop  that  quality  of  continuity  in 
playing  that  weaves  a  series  of  musi¬ 
cal  ideas  into  a  complete  composition. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  musical 
authorities  greatly  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  expression,  it  may  logically 
be  considOTed  the  least  important  of 
the  four  phases  of  clarinet  playing. 
The  artistic  application  of  expression 
to  a  musical  composition  depends 
upon  phrasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say 
that  phrasing  is  the  foundation  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  latter  is  built  upon  the 
former  much  as  the  roof  is  built  upon 
a  house.  In  other  words,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  musical  edifice  must  have 
progressed  far  before  it  is  advisable 
to  build  a  roof  of  expression  over  it. 

Then,  too,  in  learning  to  play  any 
musical  instrament  it  is  surel7  the 


Froducisq  Tom 

Three  factors  are  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  production  of  a  really 
good  quality  tone  on  the  clarinet.  In 
the  order  in  which  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  they  are  fcmning  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  breathing,  and  making  the 
attack. 

It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  clari¬ 
netists  who  read  this  magaslne  are 
experienced  enough  to  have  at  least  a 
vague  knowledge  of  how  to  form  the 
embouchure.  The  upper  teeth  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  mouthpiece,  the 
lower  Up  drawn  in  slightly  over  the 
lower  teeth  sod  the  mouthpiece 
placed  between  them  with  the  reed 
down,  of  course.  But  just  how  far  to 
put  the  mouthpiece  into  the  mouth 
does  not  seem  clear  to  many.  Worse 
yet,  it  cannot  be  explained  for  it  aU 
depends  upcm  the  facing  or  lay  of  the 
mouthpiece  being  used. 

Short  facings  give  better  results  if 
placed  quite  far  in  the  mouth,  while 
of  Icmg  facings  the  reverse  is  true. 
This  is  sort  of  a  general  rule  and  the 
application  of  it  is  modified  somewhat 
by  the  opening  of  the  facing  at  the 
extreme  tip.  The  tip  tuning  has  not 
as  much  effect  on  the  i>osition  of  the 
embouchure  as  the  length  of  the  lay, 
however.  An  experiment  may  be 
made  that  wlU  help  determine  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  for  the  teeth  and  Ups  on 
a  mouthpiece  of  any  facing. 

The  mouthpiece  and  reed  are  to  be 
put  in  the  mouth  as  far  as  possible 
without  losing  control  of  the  lower¬ 
most  tones  (rf  the  clarinet  When 
these  tones  squeak  or  Jump  to  higher 
tones  the  mouthpiece  is  in  the  mouth 
too  far  for  that  particular  lay.  It 
must  be  withdrawn  barely  enough  to 
permit  the  low  notes  to  sound  with 
soUd  tone  although  it  need  not  be  of 
especially  good  quality.  This  wUl  be 
the  right  position  for  the  Ups  and 
teeth. 

A  certain  amount  of  pressure  with 
the  lower  Up  is  advisable  though  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much. 
To  acquire  the  rig^t  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  apply  Just  enough — and  no  more 
— to  bring  the  higher  tones  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  register  with  some  power  and  in 
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By  Melville  J.  Webster 

Noted  Instructor,  EHchert,  Indiana 

best  procedure  to  learn  the  easiest 
things  first.  Just  as  we  would  with 
any  other  study.  Without  doubt  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  clarinet  playing 
is  expression,  so,  of  course,  it  should 
be  learned  last. 

As  the  entire  art  of  clarinet  playing 
may  be  divided  into  four  phases  so 
may  each  phase  be  divided  in  turn.  A 
thorough  discussion  mig^t  easily  com¬ 
pletely  fill  several  magaxlnes  like  this 
copy  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  wlU  be  necessary  to  confine 
the  present  discussion  to  but  one 
phase.  It  shall  be  the  first  of  the 
four: 


good  tone.  With  the  teeth  and  lipa 
In  the  position  described,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  applied  as  recommended,  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  the  clarinet  will  be  un¬ 
der  control  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  effort.  Continuous  playing 
with  such  an  embouchure  will  also 
round  out  and  improve  the  Quality  of 
the  tone. 

An  embouchure,  developed  in  the 
manner  described,  facilitates  quick  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  clarinet  and  enables 
the  performer  to  play  in  great  com¬ 
fort  He  may  then  concentrate  upon 
interpretation.  Tone  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  and  the  embouchure 
alone  will  not  guarantee  one  of  a  good 
tone.  It  must  be  remembered  that 

Correct  Ireetiiing  If  Necetfery 

Many  seem  to  think  that  breathing 
is  a  natural  functlmi,  and  because  it  is 
we  all  do  it  correctly  without  con¬ 
scious  effort  and  therefore  need  not 
study  it.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  as 
far  as  study  is  concerned,  but  we 
surely  must  learn  to  breathe  properly 
and  contract  the  habit  of  doing  so 
continuously. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  that  the 
average  person  breathes  right,  even 
for  the  good  of  general  health.  In 
playing  a  musical  instrument  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  correct  breathing  is  of  vital  con¬ 
sequence.  The  attack  starts  a  musi¬ 
cal  tone,  the  embouchure  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  control  of  it,  but 
the  breath  prolongs  it  the  desired 
lenttth  of  time  so  that  many  notes  may 
follow  one  another  in  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  phrase.  The  breath  also  coor¬ 
dinates  with  the  embouchure  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  quality  of  tone  producpd. 
Each  depends  upon  the  other  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  They  must  work  together. 

To  acquire  tone  of  a  quality  that 
will  excite  much  favorable  comment 
it  is  essential  that  one  breathe  deeply. 
It  is  possible  to  breathe  too  deeply, 
however.  The  breath  is  to  be  taken  as 
full  only  as  may  be  taken  with  comfort. 
The  sensation  should  be  as  though  the 
stomach  as  well  as  the  lungs  were 
filled  with  air.  Of  course,  air  cannot 
be  taken  into  the  stomach.  We  merely 
extend  the  diaphragm.  Just  the  same  it 
feels  that  way  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

After  the  attack  is  made  and  the 
tone  started,  the  breath  flows  past  the 
reed  and  through  the  mouthpiece  with 
a  constant  reserve  of  pressure.  To 
play  a  tone  or  a  series  of  tones  of  the 
same  volume,  the  pressure  should  be 
absolutely  uniform.  An  increase  or 
decrease  In  volume  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slight  corresponding  In¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  pressure  but 
never  with  a  variation  In  the  speed 
with  which  the  breath  passes  through 


the  mouthpiece.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  explain  this  without  a  demon¬ 
stration,  but  it  is  hoped  the  explana¬ 
tion,  only,  will  be  sufllcient. 

Correct  breathing  may  be  practiced 
Just  as  anything  else  one  learns  to 
do  on  a  musical  instrument.  Every 
clarinetist  knows  that  sustaining 
tones  is  good  practice  but  playing  ex¬ 
tended  scales  in  uniform  volume  is  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  value.  To  de¬ 
rive  the  utmost  benefit  from  this  sort 
of  practice  the  scales  should  be 
played  entirely  legato.  Playing  them 
thus  makes ,  it  easier  to  distinguish 
slight  differences  in  volume  and  tone 
coloring.  It  also  brings  to  light  clearly 
all  discrepancies  in  the  independent 
or  coordinated  action  of  the  fingers. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  ex¬ 
tended  scale  studies  be  played  in  uni¬ 
form  volume.  This  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  meaning  each  time  they  are 
played.  It  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  cres¬ 
cendo  and  decrescendo.  The  volume 
should  be  changed  each  time  scales 
are  played,  but  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  the  habit  of  breath¬ 
ing  properly  the  regime  described  is 
surely  best. 

In  most  Instruction  books  may  be 
found  under  the  heading  “Mechanism 
Exercises’'  another  form  of  study  that 
may  well  be  used  for  breathing  prac¬ 
tice.  With  both  scales  and  mechanism 
exercises  it  is  advantageous  to  play 
as  many  notes  with  one  breath  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  acquisition  of  perfect — or  nearly 
perfect — control  of  the  breathing 
brings  several  good  results.  It  tends 
decidedly  to  improve  the  quality  of 
tone.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  understand 
Just  why  it  does  so,  but  it  does.  It  also 
enables  the  performer  to  play  ex¬ 
tended  phrases  and  figures  of  music 
without  awkward  pauses  for  inhala¬ 
tion.  As  the  development  of  breath 
control  progresses  the  player’s  power 
of  endurance  increases  and  he  finds 
himself  able  to  play  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  fatigue.  ’The  longer 
he  can  play  without  tiring,  the  better 
it  is,  for  all  clarinetists  are  called  up¬ 
on  to  play  with  little  rest  for  long 
periods. 

To  produce  tone  on  the  clarinet,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  form  the  em¬ 
bouchure  and  take  a  deep  breath. 
Still  the  cycle  ol  necessary  moves  is 
not  complete.  There  remains  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  one  may  best  isroceed  to 
make  the  right  attack. 

The  Right  AHeck 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  clarinet¬ 
ists  and  other  wind  instrumentalists 
refer  to  the  attack  as  the  tongue 
"stroke.’’  It  is  rather  a  mystery  why 
we  refer  to  a  stroke  as  the  impetus 


we  give  with  the  tongue  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  tone.  It  is  not  a  stroke  but 
the  very  reverse;  a  recoil  or  drawing 
back  of  the  tongue,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  clarinet,  suddenly*  releases  the 
breath  pressure  against  the  reed  and 
the  tip  or  end  of  the  mouthpiece.  The 
action  of  the  tongue  starts  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  reed  and  the  breath  causes 
it  to  continue  vibrating  the  desired 
length  of  time.  The  tongue  passes 
rapidly  back  and  forth  in  the  mouth 
when  lengthy  passages  of  detached 
notes  are  played.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that  the  custom  has 
grown  of  referring  to  the  action  as 
strokes. 

When  placed  against  the  reed  and 
mouthpiece,  the  tongue  acts  merely  as 
a  valve,  regulating  the  time  intervals 
at  which  notes  are  to  be  sounded  and 
giving  a  pleasing  start  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  note.  Withdrawing  the  tongue 
furnishes  the  right  impulse  for  start¬ 
ing  the  tone  but  it  must  not  be  used 
for  stopping  it  Putting  the  tongue 
against  the  reed  to  stop  a  tone  adds  an 
unpleasant  “cluck”  that  is  surely  not 
desirable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tongue  is 
placed  against  the  reed  controls  the 
effect  that  will  be  produced  when  it 
is  suddenly  drawn  back.  As  far  as 
possible  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate 
any  sound  preliminary  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tone  that  may  result  frcun 
the  drawing  back  of  the  tongue.  An 
unpleasant  sound  will  immediately 
precede  the  tone  if  the  manner  of 
making  the  attack  is  not  carefully 
studied  and  practiced. 

The  sound  of  the  tongue  leaving  the 
reed  can  scarcely  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  can¬ 
not  be,  for  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  tone,  attack,  legato,  etc.,  noticeable 
in  the  various  wind  instruments  c<mi- 
stitute  individual  charm.  Who  would 
change  the  odd  little  break  (or  call  it 
what  you  may)  that  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  bassoon  when  certain  intervals 
are  played  legato?  Who  would  sup¬ 
press  the  peculiar  pinging  sound  of  the 
French  horn  when  higher  tones  are 
struck  with  force?  Who  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “skatch”  of  the  bows  on 
strings  when  the  violins,  and  others 
of  the  same  family,  in  unison  make  a 
forte  attack  of  a  tone?  When  not 
carried  to  the  extreme  these  individ¬ 
ual  characteristics  of  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  well 
played,  but  on  the  contrary  add  a  little 
dash  of  piquancy  that  augments  it. 
It  helps  identify  the  voice  of  each  in¬ 
strument. 

Let  us  presume  that  a  clear,  decisive 
stroke — oops,  there  goes  that  mis¬ 
nomer  again — ^is  desirable  when  at- 
{CoHtinued  on  Pago  18) 
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The  Romantic  Story  of  the 


By  Lawrence  Sardoni,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

Illustrations  by  Cocilia  Cardman 


•IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID,  and  truthfully,  were  the  first  to  use  the  bow,  if  we 

that  the  History  of  the  V'iolin  is  also  may  Judge  from  the  primitive  form 

the  Story  of  the  Bow.  Without  the  shown  in  Figure  1,  which  is  still  used 

bow,  the  violin  could  not  exist  as  the  among  them  at  the  present  time. 

"King  of  Instruments."  Imagine  what 
an  inferior  thing  a  "fiddle"  played 
with  a  plectrum  would  be.  Without 
this  magic  wand  of  wood  and  horse¬ 
hair,  it  could  not  give  utterance  to 
those  beautiful  cantabile  tones  that 
sing  their  way  straight  into  the  human 
heart.  There  would  be  no  hurrying, 
limpid  tones  of  the  slurred  legato  pas¬ 
sages,  no  sweeping  stroke  of  the 
grand  d^tachd.  The  soul  of  the  violin 
would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

If  the  progressive  history  of  the  vio¬ 
lin  is  difficult  to  trace,  that  of  the  bow 
is  doubly  so.  The  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find.  All  we  have  to  depend  upon, 
as  we  try  to  follow  back  through  those 
dim  far  off  years,  are  the  paintings 
and  carvings  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  our  day. 

If  in  the  art  works  of  today  artists 
do  not  always  pay  much  attention  to, 
what  may  appear  to  them,  such  a 
small  detail  as  the  exact  shape  of  a 
bow,  or  how  it  is  held,  one  can  hardly 
expect  the  artists  of  centuries  ago  to 
be  more  accurate.  Tet,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  upon  these  works  of 
art  that  we  must  depend. 

Not  long  ago,  the  parent  of  one  of 
my  pupils  desired  to  have  the  child’s 
picture  taken  with  her  violin.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  a  former  student  that 
showed  a  very  good  position,  I  lent 
it  so  that  the  photographer  might 
use  it  as  a  copy.  When  the  proof  was 
shown  me,  I  noticed  at  once  that  he 
had  placed  the  bow  in  the  child’s  hroid 
in  a  reversed  position.  Thus,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  cor¬ 
rect  model  to  pose  from,  he  failed  to 
notice  the  given  position  of  the  bow. 

When  his  attention  was  called  to  this, 
he  was  quite  indignant  that  so  fri/linp 
a  thing  should  be  objected  to.  I  sim¬ 
ply  mention  this  as  a  case  in  point. 

How,  where  or  by  whom  the  bow 
was  invented,  can  be  determined  only 
when  the  origin  of  the  first  bowed 
instrument  has  been  fully  established. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Orientals 


Figure  I— Bow  uied  with  the  Revenattron.  (Ancient  end  Modem  India.) 


Figure  2 — Bow  from  the  Eighth  Century,  from  Herbe’t  "Cottumt  Francias. 


Figure  3 — Bow  of  the  Ninth  Century,  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Blaiiut. 


Figure  4— Bow  from  the  Tenth  Century,  from  the  "Cotton"  MS. 


Figure  S— Bow  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  from  an  enamelled  plate,  dug  up  at  Soitsont. 


Rgure  fr— Bow  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


Figure  7 — Bows  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

A — from  a  sculpture  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rouen. 

B— from  e  painting  by  Cimabue,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. 


As  to  when  the  word  "Bow,”  or 
"Archet”  was  first  used,  is  still  an 
open  question.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  direct  translation  of  the  Latin  “Ar¬ 
cus,”  but  that  by  no  means  answers 
the  question. 

The  illustrations  shown  here  of  the 
bow,  this  "motive  power”  of  the  violin, 
represent  bows  taken  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  from  the  Eighth  Cen¬ 
tury  to  the  year  1836.  You  will  notice 
at  once  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  them,  all  down  to  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century.  Also,  the  close  resem¬ 
blance  of  most  of  them  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  bow  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  one 
of  two  things,  either  all  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  bows  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  unreliable,  or  the  bows, 
instead  of  developing  side  by  side 
with  the  violin,  remained  in  primitive 
forms  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Let  us  compare  the  other  illustrations. 
Figures  2  and  4  are  probably  fairly 
correct  copies  of  bows  used  by  the 
lower  classes.  Figure  3  is  without 
doubt  a  faithful  reproduction,  as  it 
is  from  the  MS.  of  a  priest,  being 
copied  from  the  work  of  another 
priest.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
bow  shows  a  very  good  form.  Fig¬ 
ure  5  is  probably  copied  from  a 
bow  that  existed  at  the  time.  Figure 
6  is  probably  a  good  likeness  of  the 
viol  bow.  Figures  7  are  thought  by 
critics  to  be  faithful  copies.  Both 
bows  in  Figure  8  seem  to  be  a  step 
backward  rather  than  improvements. 
These  in  Figure  9  are  of  interest  as 
showing  A,  a  violin  bow,  and  B,  a 
trumpet  marine  (double-bass)  bow  of 
this  period.  Both  are  considered  to  be 
actual  copies.  These  are  undoubt^ly 
trustworthy  copies.  These  in  Figure 
11  are  faithful  copies  taken  from  exist¬ 
ing  bows  by  reliable  authors. 

By  this  time  it  was  found  necessary 
to  adjust  the  tightness  of  the  hair. 
How  this  was  done  may  be  seen  by 
the  piece  of  notched  metal  on  top  of 
the  stick,  Just  above  the  frog,  or  nut. 
Also,  the  metal  band  attached  to  the 
movable  frog,  which  could  be  moved 
from  one  notch  to  the  other,  and  the 
tension  regulated  at  will. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  the  time  that  Lulll,  Corelli 
and  Vivaldi  were  demonstrating  that 
the  “little  violin”  really  was  the 
"King”  of  instruments.  These  fath¬ 
ers  of  the  modern  school  of  violin 
playing,  demanded  a  bow  that  would 
enable  them  to  produce  the  effects  de¬ 
sired. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Tourte,  the 
elder,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
frog,  worked  by  a  screw,  on  the  same 
principle  as  we  have  it  today.  His 
bows  were  a  great  Improvement  over 


all  other  existing  forms.  They  were 
made  of  lighter  wood,  were  better  pro¬ 
portioned,  better  balanced  and  beauti¬ 
fully  fluted;  the  points  were  generally 
long  and  turned  upward  which  gave 
his  bows  a  very  fine  and  graceful  ap¬ 
pearance. 


It  was  Tourte’s  youngest  non,  Fran¬ 
cois,  who  became  the  greatest  bow- 
maker  of  his  day,  and  who  gave  the 
bow  its  modem  form.  His  name  on 
a  bow,  was  like  the  name  Stradivarlus 
connected  with  a  violin,  a  guarantee 

(Continued  on  Page  S9) 
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Rqurs  8 — Bows  from  tho  Fourtoonfh  Conhiry. 

A — from  •  MS.  by  Do  Coussomakor. 

B — from  a  painting  by  Barnabas  da  Modana. 


Figuro  9 — Bows  from  tka  Fiftaonth  Canfury. 

A — from  a  painting  by  Raphaal  in  tka  Vatican; 

B-^rom  a  MS.  in  tka  Monastary  of  St.  Godakard,  Hildaskoim. 


Rguro  10 — Bows  of  tka  Sixtoantk  Cantury. 

A — from  Rapkaal's  famous  painting  "St.  Cacilia"  at  Bologna. 

B — ^from  a  book  on  "Instrumantal  Music,”  illustratad,  by  M.  Agricola. 


Rqura  1 1 — Bows  from  tka  Savantaantk  Cantury. 

A  and  B  ara  takon  from  an  instruction  book  for  tka  Viola  da  Gamba,  publiskad 
in  1667. 
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Figura  12 — Bow  also  of  tka  Savantaantk  Cmtury,  and  an  autkantic  copy. 


Figura  13 — Bow  by  Tourta,  tka  aldar,  (witk  scraw  and  movabla  frog). 


SOLOS 


For  1936  National 
and  State  Contests 


•SOLO  PLAYERS  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  1936  National  Contests 
may  select  music  from  the  accompany¬ 
ing  list,  compiled  by  the  Contest  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Associations  in  co6per- 
ation  with  the  Contests  and  Festlyals 
Committee  of  the  Music  Educators’  Na¬ 
tional  Conference. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  compilation  will 
be  found  helpful,  not  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  iMwparatlon  of  students 
for  the  national  contests,  but  as  an 
aid  to  local.  District  and  State  Contest 
committees,  and  also  to  students  and 
teachers  generally,  who  are  interested 
in  solo  playing. 

The  ensemble  list  will  be  published 
in  the  November  issue. 

Ruts  Solo* 

Andersen  . Ballade  et  Danse  des 

Sylphs  Cto.  6 . Im 

Andersen  . Deuxieme  mo  de 

Concert  Op..  SI . Im 

Andersen  . Scherzino  Op.  6S  No.  6.1m 

Afreves . Impromptu  . Im 

Attbert . Air  (Bvrere  Arr.) . GS 

Aubert . Romance  Op.  t . EV 

^ch . Polonaise  and 

Badinage . CF  or  EV 

Boehm . Andante  Op.  S7 

No.  5 . CB  or  EV 

Boulanger  . D’nn  Matin  de 

Printemps  . E V 

Brerille . Un  Flute  Dans  les 

Verges  . EV 

Briccialdi  . The  Wind 

Op.  lit . CF  or  CB 

Chaminade . Concertino. .. .BHB  or  EV 

Chopin  . Nocturne  Op.  16  No.  l.CB 

Couperin . La  Precienae . CF 

Dcmare  . La  Tourterelle. .  .CB  or  CF 

Dehussy  . First  Arabesque . EV 

Debussy  . Second  Arab^uc . EV 

Demmerseman  . La  Tremelo . Im 

Demmerseman  . Sixth  Solo. . Im 

Donjon  . Roaaignolet  (The 

Ni^tingale)  . CF 

Doppler  . (Sianson  d' Amour 

(Pleasures  of  Pan 

Album  No.  8^ . CB 

Doppler  . Hungarian  Pastorale 

Fantasie  Andante  and 
Finale  (Pleasures  of 
Pan  Album  No.  f)...CB 

Doppler  . Nocturne  Op.  17 . (3 

Faure . Andantino  (Barrere 

Air.)  . GS 

Francoeur . Sidliano  and  Rigaudon.CF 

German  . Pastorale  Dance . CB 

Godard  . Allegretto  . CF 

Godard  . Valse  Op.  116 

No.  8 . CF  or  CB 

Gounod  . Ballet  Music  from 

“Faust”  Adagio, 

Valse  Lento, 

Helen’s  Dance, 

Maiden’s  Entry . CB 

(Grilles  . Poems  . GS 

Handel  . Sonata  No.  8  G  Minor 

(B  and  H) . AMP 

Handel  . Sonata  No.  17  A  Minor 

(B  and  H) . AMP 

Hartmann . Writer’s  Last  Waltz.. ..CF 

Hoe  . Fantasie  . EV 

Hue  . Serenade. . CF  or  CB 

Koehler  . The  Butterfly  Op.  84 

No.  4 . CF  or  CB 

Koehler  . Serenade  . . AMP 

Krantz . Whirlurind  (Pleasures 

of  Pan  Album  No.  8)  .CB 

Leclaire . Gigue  (Barrere  Att.'\..GS 

Lieurance  . Sioux  Indian  Fantasy . 

Maganini  . Phantasy  Japonaise, 

No.  1 . CF 

Mazellier . Dirertissement  Psstorale.Im 

Molique  . Andante  in  F 

Op.  66 . CF  or  CB 

Mondeneille . Tanmourin  (Barrere 

Arr.)  . GS 

Mozart  . . . Concerto  D  Major . 


Mozart  . Concerto  G  Major . CB 

Pcssard  . Andalons  (Pleasures 

of  Pan  Album 

No.  1) . CB  or  CF 

Pessard . Bolero  . CF 

Ravd  . Pavanne  . EV 

St.  Saens . Pavanne  (Barrere  Arr.).GS 

Scott  . Scotch  Pastorale . 

Terschak . La  Sirene . CF 

Terschak . La  Babilliard  88 

(Pleasures  of  Pan 
Album  No.  8>.CB  or  CF 

Terschak . Mdancolie  Hongroise. .  .CB 

Toumeaux  . Melodic  Na  8  from 

Suite  . Im 

Wetzger  . By  the  Brook 

..  <^.88 . CF  or  CB 

Wormser . Madrigal  (Barrere 

Arr.)  . GS 

Piccolo  Solos 

Bobm  . The  Bee . CF  or  CB 

Bonnisseau  . Break  of  Mom  in 

the  Forest . BHB 

Dcmare  . The  Turtle  Dove  (La 

Tourterelle) . . .  CF  or  (3 

Demare . Le  Rossignol  De 

L’Clpera  . BHB 

Dcmare . The  Wren . BHB  or  CB 

or  CF 

Demare . (Hcopatra  PoIIulBHB  or  CB 

August  Damm . Through  the  Air . CF 

Filipovaky . Chant  de  Rossignol. ..  .CF 

Koehler  . Nightingale  Polka . CB 

Oeca  . Kinlock  o’Kinlock . CB 

Le  Thierc . Sylvia  Seberza . CF 

Le  Thiere . L’Oiaeau  de 

Bois  . BHB  or  CB 

Jewell  Collection. ..  (Eleven  Numbers) . CB 

Note:  All  selections  above  are  for  C  Piccolo 
with  piano  accompaniment. 

Oboo  Solos 

Bertain  . Serenade  . Im 

Boisdeffre  . Prelude  Paatorrie . Im 

Busser . Asturias  . Im 

DaUier  . Fantasia  Caprice . Im 

Des  Landres . Introduction  and 

Polonaise  . Im 

(iodard  . Legende  Pastorale . Im 

Godard  . Serenade  to  Mabel . EV 

(iodard  . Highlander’s  March. ...Im 

Grandval  . Cmcerto  Op.  7  (diff.)..Im 

Grovlez  . Sarabande  and  .Allegro.  .Im 

Guilhaud  . (Concertino  No.  4 . Im 

Handd  . Sonata  No.  1  (B. 

Handel  . SonS^lJa’i' '(B.’ . 

Leuget)  . EV 

Handel  . (Concerto  G  Minor . Im 

Haydn  . Concerto  . Im 

Labate  . Pastorale  . CF 

Labate . Tarantella  . CF 

Labate  . Villanella  . CF 

Laurisdikus  . Suite  . Im 

Lefebre  . Deux  Pieces  (^.  108... EV 

Lenoin . Musette  . Im 

Mozart  . Concerto  in  ^ . AMP 

Paladilhe  . Solo  (Paris  1868) . Im 

Rates . (Cinq  pieces  pour 

Hautbois  et  Piano 
(Lemoine  edition, 

Paris)  . EV 

Reitz  . (Concerto  vrith  Orchestra .  Im 

St.  Saens . Sonata  . EV 

Soler  . Souvenir  de  Madrid 

Op.  18 . Im 

St.  Verrouat . Third  Solo  de  Concert  .  Im 

St.  Verroust . Fourth  (Concert. . Im 

Teberepnin  . Piece  (Calroe 

(Pastorale)  . GS 

Vogt  . (Concertino  1 . Im 

Vogt  . Fourth  (Concertino . Im 

Engltsh  Horn  Solos 

(Chopin . Nocturne  Op.  6  No.  t.CB 

(Couperin  . Larghetto  (Arr. 

^  .  Setaccioli)  . Ric 

Gaubert . Romanze  in  F . CF 

Godard  . Berceuse  from  J<^yn..CB 

Kosebat . Forsaken . CF 

Lemare  . Andantino . CF 

Mouquet  . Rhapsodic  (^.  86 . EV 

Ponce  . Estrelliu . (CF 

Ravel  . Piece  en  forme  de 

Habaitera  . EV 

B-Rat  Clarinot  SoIm 

Busser . Aragonne  . Im 

Qifton . *Iateriude  . CF 

(Clifton . Humoresque  . CF 

Ddmas  . Fantasie  Italienne . Im 

Gaubert . Romance  . Im 

(Cerman  . Song  without  Words. ..CB 

GHere  . Valse  Trista  (Ed. 

Jurgenaon,  Leipzig)..  .Im 


Grovlez  . Lamento  et  Tarantrile. .EV 

Hill  . Sonata  . GS 

Lefebre  . Fantaisie  Caprice . Im 

Mozart  . Concerto  Oip.  107 . CB 

Mozart  . .Minuet  Divertimento 

No.  17  (Arr. 

Langenus)  . EMP 

Pieme  (Grisez). .. .Canzonetta  . CB 

St.  Saens . Sonata  in  ^  Op.  167.. EV 

Spohr  . (Concerto  No.  1  Op.  86.. CB 

Stark  . Canzone  Op.  41 . CB 

Stark  . Concerto  . Im 

Thornton  . One  Piense  Lointon. . .  .CB 

Weber  . Concertino  Op. 

86 . CB,  CF  or  BHB 

Weber  . Fantasia  and  Rondo 

Op.  84 . CF 

Weber  . First  (Concerto 

Op.  78 . (CB  or  AMP 

Teberepnin  . Piece  Insouciante  CA 

(Carefree  Tune) . GS 

*The  Clifton  Interlude  and  Intermezzo  are 
contained  in  “Le  Roy’s  Eight  (Classic  and 
Modem  Pieces.” 

E-Rat  Clarinot  Solos 

Beethoven  . Romanze  in  F . (CF 

Durand  . Valse  in  Eh . CF  or  CB 

Round .  . Scenes  that  Are 

Brightest . CF 

Weber  . Fantasia  and  Rondo 

Op.  84 . CF 

(Also  solos  from  Bh  list  by  transposing  ac¬ 
companiment.) 

Alto  Clarinot  Solos 

Brepaant  . Fantasia  in  C  Major.. .Im 

Holmes  . .Tyrolean  Fantasy . CF 

Mendelsmlm  . Song  Without  Words.. CF 

Men^lssohn  . Romanae  Sans  Paroles.. CF 

Mozart  . Adagio  from  Concerto 

Op.  167 . CB 

(And  solos  selected  from  Alto  Saxophone 
list,  keeping  in  mind  the  difference  in  prac¬ 
tical  range  and  technique  of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments.) 

(Also  solo  list  for  Bh  clarinet  by  trans¬ 

posing  accompaniment.) 

Bats  Clarinat  Solos 

Bensch  . Elegie  Op.  15 . Im 

Hartmaim . Longing  for  Home . CF 

Holmes  . Tyrriean  Fantasy . CF 

Macbeth  . Forget  Me  Not . CB 

Offenbach . La  Musette . CB 

Pillevestre  . First  Offertoire . Im 

(And  solos  selected  from  tenor  saxophone  or 
Bh  clarinet  list,  keeping  in  mind  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  practicri  range  and  technique  of  the 
two  instruments.) 

Bassoon  Solos 

Abbiate  . .ScberziiM  . Im 

Bach  . Aria  . EV 

Bourdeau  .Primier  Solo . Im 

Busser  . Recitative  et  Theme 

Varie  . Im 

Chapuis . Fantasie  (Toncertante. ..EV 

Elgar  . Romance  in  D  Minor 

Op.  68  (diff.)....HWG 

Flament  . Concertstuck  . Im 

Gottwald  . Fantasie  Heroique . Im 

Hassler  . (Concert  far  Fagott 

Op.  14 . Im 

Haydn- Millars  . Adagio  and  Rondo, 

No.  80  Journal . By 

Hurlstooe  . Sonata  (Avison  ed.)...Im 

Jancourt  . Reverie  . Im 

Kinkel  . Concertino  . Im 

Klughart  . Romance  . Im 

Lvovsky  . Uno  ist  so  Kannibalisch 

Wohl  Op.  7 . CB 

Mazellier . Prdnde  et  Dance 

(diff.)  . Im 

Moquet  . Ballade  . Im 

Mozart  . Oncerto  in  Bh 

Op.  80 . AMP 

Pieme  . Prdnde  de  Concert . EV 

St.  Suens . Sonata  . EV 

Schreck . Sonata  in  Eh  major.. AMP 

Schubert . Margaret  and  Morning 

SoM  . BHB 

Sutliff-James  . The  Aonghboy . BHB 

Teberepnin . Variations  Simples . GS 

Weber  . Concerto  in  F  major... Im 

Weber  . Hungarian  Fantasie 

Op.  85 . CB 

Wriachendorff  . Them  with  Varia¬ 

tions  and  Tempo 

de  Polonaise  . Im 

Weissenbora . Scherzo  and  Ballade.... Im 

Weissenbora . Capriedoso  Op.  14 . Im 

Wichtl  . Concerto  . Im 


I 


SAiophoN*  Solo* 

Barthclemy . Serenmil*  Coquette . Ric 

l^thoven  . Adagio  and  AUfgro 

from  Sonata 

Pathetique  . Im 

Beethoven  . Scherao  from  Sonata 

Paatorale  .Im 

Cbenettt  . Valae  JoUeJ- . CF 

Chopin  . Nocturne  Op.  9 . CF 

Chopin  . Nocturne  Op.  SS . CF 

Oark  . Fontana  Viuk  Caprice. CF 

Uebuaay . Rhapaodie  . EV 

d’Indy . Choral  Varie  Op.  55.... EV 

Doerr  . Valae  Brilliante . RM 

Drdla-Weidoft  . Souvenir  . RM 

Drdla-Dourm  . Souvenir  (Tenor) . CB 

Durand  . . Valie  in  £^... . ...CF 

Gounod  . Dio  Poiaente . CB 

Gurewich  . Emiljr  Valie  Fantasia.. CF 

Gurewich  . Capnccioso  . GS 

Gnrewich  . Concerto  in  E  minor.. Ru 

Gurewich  . . Fantasy  in  F  minor... Ric 

Kretsler .Gurewich.  .C^rice  Viennois . CF 

Rreisler-Gurewith . .  Liebesf reud  . CF 

Kxeisler-Gurewich . .  Schon  Roemarin . CF 

Rehl  . The  Duchess . Ru 

Rehl  . De  I.uxe . Ru 

Rehl  . Nimble  Fingers . Ru 

Ring- Hager  . Danse  Hongroiae . RM 

Smith-Holmes  . Believe  Me,  If  All 

Those  Endearing 

Young  (Charms . CF 

Weidoft . Velma  . RM 

Weidoft . EstreUU  . RM 

Weidoft . Erica  . RM 

Weidoft . Danse  Hongroise . RM 

Weidoft . Saxophone  Fantaaie. . . . RM 

Horn  Solos 

Atterburg  . Concerto  for  Horn 

(diff.)  Op.  i8 . Im 

Bach  (G.  Sling) ...  Arie  . Im 

Beethoven . Adagio  Pathetique . Im 

Finigaglia  . Romanze  . Ric 

Geist  . Andante  Pastorale . Im 

Glazounoiff  . Reverie  . Im 

Godard  . Berceuse  from 

“joedyn”  . CF 

Goltermann  . Andante  from  (^dlo 

Omcerto  . Im 

Gottwald  . Barcarolle  . Im 

(iottwald  . L’Amile  . Im 

Gottwald  . Fantaaie  Heroique . Im 

Gounod  . Berceuse  . C3 

Mascagni  . Siciliana  . CF 

Mendelssohn  . Snleiki  . Im 

Mendelssohn  . Nocturne  (Midsummer 

Nights  Dream)  .CB  or  CF 

Meyerbeer  . Scene  and  Romance. . .Im 

Mozart  . Aria  from  “Magic  Flute” 

(Album  No.  1*) . CB 

Mozart  . Concerto  for  Horn  D 

major  . Im 

Mozart  . Omcerto  in  Eb  No.  S...Im 

Richter  . Nocturne  . Im 

St.  Saens . Romance,  Op.  M . EV 

St.  Saens . Morcean,  Op.  94 . EV 

Schimiann  . Adagio  and  Allegro. .  .BHB 

Schumann  . Abendlied  . CF  or  CB 

Strauss  . Les  Adieus . Im 

Strauss  . (^ncerto  for  Horn 

Op.  11 . AMP 

Strauss  . Wiegenlied . Im 

V.  Vecebietti . L’Addio  . Im 

Vidal  . Piece  de  Concert . Im 

Warner . Waltber’a  Prize  Song..CF 

Weber  . Concertino  Op.  46 . Im 

Wittman  . Barcarolle  . CF 

Coruot  Solos 

Barat  . Andante  and  Scherzo... Im 

Bellstedt . La  Mandolinata . Si 

Bellstedt . Napoli  . Si 

Bdlstedt . The  American  Boy . Si 

Bellstedt  . (barmen  Fantaaie . Si 

Bellstedt . ..The  Student's  Sweet¬ 
heart  . Si 

Bohme  . Omcerto  Op.  18 . Im 

Brandt  . Koncertstuch  F  Minor. Im 

Clarke  . Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky.  .CF 

Clarke  . Sounda  from  the  Hud- 

^  son  . (T 

Clarke  . Bride  of  the  Waves.... CF 

Oarke  . Nereid  . CF 

(Harke  . Neptune’s  C^urt . (^ 

Cords  . Konzert-Fantasie 

(Sch^dt  Ed.) . CF 

Delcrcix . (^certino  Op.  48 . Im 

Delmas  . Choral  and  Variations.  EV 

Demare  . L’Elegante  . CF 

Du  Bois . Fantasia  . Im 

Geehl  . Concertstuck  (Hawkes 

Ed.)  . BHB 

Goeyans  . Haydn  O>ncerto  (Wal- 

pot  Ed.  Bmaaels) . . .  .Im 

Goldman . Tramp.  Tramp,  Tramp. CF 

Oldman . Aphrodite  Caprice . CF 

Gottwald  . Legende  Heroique . Im 

Hartmann  . Ocean  View  Writs . CF 

Hayward  . Anita  (Valae  Ruhate) 

Heim  . Mein  ^uringen . CF 

Rryl  . Concert  Valse  “Jose- 

,  phino”  . CF 

Eeyr  . RussUn  Fantasy . CF 

Libcrati  . BelU  of  the  West . 


Llewellyn  . Premier  Polka . Dix 

.Rimsky-Korsakov. . .Song  of  Lcl  from  “Snow 

Maklcn**  . Ins 

Rogers  . Volunteer  . CF 

RoUinson  . Sea  Flower . CF 

RoUinson  . C^nmbia  Fantasia . OD 

Ropartz  . Andante  and  Allegro  Bb.  EV 

Rossini  . Inflammatus  . CF 

Short  . Emmett’s  Lullahye . CF 

Simon  . Willow  Echoes . Fill 

Tsch^owsky  . Pauline’s  Romance  from 

“Pique  Dame” . Im 

Vidal  . . . Aria  et  Fanfare . EV 

Williams  . Sequoia  Polka . CB 

Trombona  Solos 

Brooks  . The  Message . CF 

Hardy  . The  Grenadier . CF 

Harlow . The  Wanderer . CF 

Hartman  . Longing  for  Home . CF 

Kroepsch  . Down  in  the  Deep  Cellar .  CP 

Losey  . Corinthian  Polka . CF 

Pryor  . Blue  Bells  of  Scotland . .  CF 

Pryor  . Loves  Enchantment . . . .  CF 

Pryor  . '.....The  Patriot  Polka . CF 

Pryor  . Thoughts  of  Love . CF 

Simons  . Atlantic  Zephyrs . CF 

Simons  . Volunteer  . CF 

Simons  . Polka  Caprice . CF 

Smith  . C!aatles  in  the  Air . CF 

Smith  . Fancy-Free . Bar 

Smith  . Pipes  o’  Pan . Bar 

Smith  . Old  Kentucky  Home... Bar 

Zimmerman  . Aero  Polka . CF 

Zimmerman  . Autumn  Dreams  Valse.  CF 

Zimmerman  . Leona- Polka  Brilliante.  .CF 

BarHoiio  Solos 

Arban  . Fantaaie  Brilliante . CF 

Boccalari  . Fantaaie  de  Concerto. .  .CF 

Boos  . The  CTharmer . Dix 

Clarke  . Bride  of  the  Waves.... CF 

Clarke  . Shores  of  the  Mighty 

Pacific  . CF 

Clarke  . Sounds  from  the  Hndson.(7 

Clarke  . SUrs  in  a  Velvety  Sky.CF 

Du  Bois . Solo  de  Concert . Im 

Goldman  . Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp. (H^ 

Grafe  . Grand  Q>ncerto . CB 

Harlow  . The  Wanderer . CF 

Kroepsch  . Down  in  the  Deep  CdUr .  (TF 

Kryl  . King  Otmivri . (^ 

Mantia  . Aula  Lang  Syne . Dix 

Mantia  . Bdieve  Me  if  All  Those 

Endearing  Young 

charms  . Dix 

Smith  . Chutles  in  the  Air . CF 

Smith  . ....Fancy-Free . Bar 

Smith  . Old  Kentticky  Home.  ..Bar 

Smith  . Pipes  of  Pan . Bar 

Smith- Holmes  . Silver  Threads  Among 

the  Gold . Bar 

(Note:  The  Arban  Fantaaie  and  the  four 
Qarke  numbers  are  available  in  treble  clef 
only.) 

Tuba  Solos 

Bamhouse  . Barbarossa  (diff.)  Eb 

or  BBb  (new) . Bar 

Baseler  . Happy  Thought  (Eb 

pref.  diff.) . CF 

Bell  . Nautical  John . CF 

Brooks  . The  Message  (diff.)...(n' 

Buchtel  . King  Mydas . Fill 

(^atozzi  . Beelzebub  (Eb  pref. 

diff.)  . CF 

DeVille . Atlas,  Air  Varie . CF 

DeVUle . Happy  Be  TV 

Dreams  (BBb) . GF 

DeWitt  . Pride  of  America . CF 

Fillmore  . Deep  Basa  (BBb 

pref.)  . Fill 

Harris  . Tempests  . CF 

Hayes  . Pomposo  . Fill 

Holmes,  Arr . Emmett’s  Lullaby . Ru 

Jude  . The  Mi^ty  Deep  (Eb 

or  BBb) . CF 

Kottaun  . Billy  Blow  Hard  (Eb 

or  BBb) . CF 

Kroepsch  . Dosm  in  the  Deep 

CelUr  (diff.) . CF 

Moyr  . At  Mom  (Am  Mor¬ 
gen)  . BHB 

Pandert  . Concerto  (Eb  pref.  diff.) 

(no  piano) . CF 

Ringlebcn  . The  Storm  Kiu . CF 

Rossini  . Una  Voca  M’Ha  Colpito 

from  “LTnganno  For- 
tunato”  (OBb  Baas) 

Treble  clef . By 

Southwell  . My  Tuba  Solo . Sou 

(Note:  The  Pandert  Concerto  Is  in  the 
“Langey  Tuba  Method.”) 

Xylophono  Solos 

Boos  . *1110  Charmer . Dix 

(Chopin  . Minute  Waltz . Dix 

(Elements  . Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 

(Air  Varie) . CB 

Durand  . Valse  No.  1 . DTx 

Foster  . (^raivri  of  Venice,.... CF 

Gault  . Margellan  . Dix 

Gillet-Green  . Loin  de  Bal . Dix 

*Grcen  . Caprice  In  C  RUjor...Gre 

*Grcen  . C^rice  in  C  minor.... Gre 

"Green  . Valse  Brilliante  (Concert 

Wahz)  . Gre 


"Green  . Spanish  Writs . Gre 

"Green  . The  Humming  Bird 

(Valse  Umqne) . Gre 

Haskell  Horr . Sante  Lucu . Ru 

Herold  . Zampa  Overture . Dix 

Krueger  . William  Tell  Fantaaie. .CF 

Llewellyn  . Waltz  Yon  and  1 . Dix 

Stobbe  . Waterfall  Polka . (^ 

Stobbe  . Bohemian  Girl  Fantaaie. CF 

Stobbe  . Mocking  Bird  Fantaaie. CF 

Thomas-Green  . Raymond  Overture. . . .  Dix 

I’homaa-Green  . Mignon  Overture . Dix 

Weber-Green  . L’fnvitatioo  A  La  Vrise.Dix 

Zamecnik  . Ole  Soatn . SF 

"Available  only  from  George  Hamilton  Green, 
143  South  Station,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Snaro  Drum  Contast 

The  drum  contest  will  consist  of  the  following: 
The  Long  Roll,  open  and  dose. 

The  Hand  to  Hand  Flam,  open  and  dote. 

The  Flam  Accent. 

A  beat  of  the  player’s  own  selection,  and 
A  separate,  sight  reading  test. 

Sdo  of  player’s  selection. 

(Total  time  for  each  contestant,  5  minutes.) 

Snara  Drum  Solos 

The  Ludsrig  Drum  and  Bugle  Manual. ..  .Lud 
Page  49,  drum  solo. 

Page  44,  drum  solo. 

Page  87,  "Wrecker’s  Daughter.” 

Page  86,  “Ocean  Wave.” 

The  Ludwig  Drum  Corps  Guide . Lud 

Page  64,  drum  sdo. 

Page  41,  “No  Mistake,”  drum  solo. 

Moeller  . Instructor  of  Snare 

Drumming  . Lud 

Page  80,  “Three 
Camps.” 

Page  88,  “Slow 
March.” 

Page  89,  “Downfall 
of  Paris.” 

Edw.  B.  Straight. .  .Selections  from  “The 
American  Drum¬ 
mer”  . Char 

Edw.  B.  Straight. . .Etude  No.  1  (new)...EBS 
Edw.  B.  Straight ...  Etude  No.  8  (new)...EBS 
Edw.  B.  Straight. . .Legion  Strut  (new)...EBS 
Edw.  B.  Straight. .  .Military  Tattoo  (new).EBS 

Sfrinq  Instrumont  Solos 
It  is  not  required  that  contest  pieces  be 
sdected  from  the  following  Usts.  The  titles  are 
suggestive  only,  as  a  guide  to  student  and 
teacher  in  chMing  from  the  good  literature 
available. 

Violin  Solos 

Accolay  . Concerto,  No.  1 . CiF 

Bach  . Air  for  the  G  String.  .CF 

Bach  . Concerto  in  E  (Allegro 

asaai) . CF,  GS.  OD 

Beethoven . Romance  in  F,  (Jp.  40. CF 

Beethoven . Romance  in  G,  Op.  60.. CF 

Beethoven . Rondino  on  a  Theme 

(Kreisler)  . CF 

Bohm . Legende,  Op.  814,  No.  7.CF 

Bruch  . Omcerto  in  G  Minor 

(lat  movement^ . GS 

Bruch  . Concerto  in  G  Minor 

(finale)  . GS 

Chopin . Nocturne,  Op.  78 

(Auer)  . CF 

Couperin . Chanson,  Louis  XIII 

(Kreirier)  . CF 

Dancla . Resignation,  Op.  69.... CF 

David  . .^ndimte.  Scherzo  and 

Chpriedoso  . CF 

David  . Perpdual  Motion 

Etude  . CF 

De  Beriot. . Concerto.  Op.  104, 

No.  9 . CF 

De  Beriot . Concerto,  Op.  78,  No.  7.CF 

De  Beriot . Scene  de  Brilet, 

Op.  100 . CF  or  TP 

Donaudi  . Aria  di  Sti  Antico . Ric 

Granados  . Spanish  Dance 

(KreUler)  . CF 

Handd  . Sonata  No.  IV  in  D 

Major  . ...CF 

Hnbay  . Hejre  Kati,  Op.  85 

. CF,  GS  or  TP 

Keler-Bela  . Son  of  the  Putza,  Op. 

84,  No.  8 . CF 

Kreisler . Lieb^reud  . CF 

Kreisler . Rondino  . CF 

Kreirier . Schon  Rosmarin . CF 

Kreisler . Tambourine  . CF 

Lrio  . Symphonic  Espagnole 

. XF  or  GS 

Massenet  . Thais  Meditation 

(Marsick)  . Im 

Menddsaohn  . On  Wings  of  Song 

(Archron)  . CTF 

Menddssohn  . Concerto  in  E  Minor 

. CF  or  GS 

Mlynarski  . Mazurka  . BM 

Moosigny  . Rigaudon  . GS 

Moszkowski  . Guitarre,  Op.  46,  No.  8.CF 

Mozart  . C^certo  in  D  Major 

. (:F  or  GS 

Nodek  . Mazurka  Fantastique. .  .TP 

Ortmann  . Concertino,  No.  8  in  D.CF 

(ContiHuod  on  Pago  40) 
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stroke  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  has 
served  its  purpose  as  far  as  that  in¬ 
dividual  tone  is  concerned. 

The  only  way  to  make  a  tone  on  the 
trombone  is  by  the  lip  vibrations.  The 
only  way  to  make  the  lips  vibrate  is 
with  the  action  of  the  breath.  If  you 
breathe  right,  you  should  play  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  if  you  breathe  wrong  it  is 
certain  that  you  will  play  wrong. 

The  tongue  acts  as  a  valve  and  its 
sudden,  quick  withdrawal  releases  the 
breath,  which,  in  turn,  shocks  the 
membrane  of  the  lips  into  a  vibration 
which  is  passed  on  against  the  air 
column  in  the  instrument,  setting  the 
air  column  in  motion.  If  the  lip  vi¬ 
brations  are  irregular,  or  the  breath 
is  not  properly  used  in  building  up  the 
vibrations  of  the  lips,  the  result  will 
be  anything  but  satisfactory. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 


TROMBONE 


By  John  J.  Horn,  Director  of  Music,  Coaidale  Schools 

Cosidals,  Pa. 


•  THE  TROMBONE  18  an  extremely 
free  and  easy-blowing  instrument. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  straight  tubing, 
although  it  has  some  effect,  but  rather 
due  to  the  cylindrical  bore  as  that  of 
the  trombone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  form  of  the 
air  column  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
generating  of  tone-quality.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  slight  modification  of  the 
cylindrical  tube  of  the  trombone  will 
cause  resistance  giving  off  a  less  bril¬ 
liant  but  more  solid  and  far-reaching 
tone. 

The  trombone  possesses  a  wide, 
playable  range.  Its  high  harmonics, 
if  well  played,  are  in  good  tune,  but 
it  is  not  for  the  beginner  to  attempt 
this  high  register  until  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  tones  in  the  low  and  mid¬ 
dle  registers. 

In  connection  with  the  harmonics 
given  in  the  previous  article,  it  was 
stated  that  the  seventh  overtone  of 
each  harmonic  series  is  fiat.  Except 
for  the  “A”  flat  on  the  first  position, 
which  cannot  be  played  in  tune,  all 
others  in  this  series  can  be  had  with 
good  intonation.  It  rests  with  the 
performer  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
proper  tone  and  use  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion. 

A  good  tone  is  one  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  points  in  trombone  playing. 
The  tone  must  be  free  from  all  rough¬ 
ness  and  should  not  sound  pushed  or 
forced.  It  is  by  learning  to  control 
the  breath  and  action  of  the  tongue 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  good, 
clear  tone  in  the  right  pitch.  Many 
students  have  spent  a  nice  sum  of 
money  for  lessons  and  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  use  the  tongue  in  anything 
but  the  right  way. 

The  movement  of  the  tongue  is 
called  the  “attack"  or  stroke.  There 
is  only  one  movement  of  the  tongue 
for  all  kinds  of  attacks,  be  it  a  whole- 
note  played  pp,  or  a  quarter-note 
played  ff.  The  soft,  loud,  short,  or 
long  attack  requires  the  same  motion 
of  the  tongue,  and  that  movement  is 
the  quickest  action  possible.  Ehrery 
attack  should  be  started  instantly  in 
order  to  emit  the  tone  instantly  and 


have  the  proper  quantity  and  quality 
to  it.  However,  do  not  misconstrue 
my  words  for  the  tongue  hasn’t  a  thing 
a  do  with  the  softness  or  loudness  of 
a  tone,  for  after  it  has  made  its  rapid 


lUtkmr  It 


Eumpl*  I.  Itt  potriion, 


Do  not  UM  tho  Ab  on  lit  position.  It  is  sharp  and  cannot  ba  humorad.  All  othars  can 
»  playad  in  good  tuna. 


Obsarva  tha  long  and  short  attack,  also  tha  fortissimo  and  pianiuimo.  I 
positions.  .Ramova  tha  mouthpiaca  at  all  tha  rasts.  Count  tha  rasts  and 
piaca  for  now  attack. 


lay  in  all  savan 
raplaca  mouth- 


Each  modal  is  a  study.  Obsarva  tha  various  articulations  givan,  slowly  at  first,  incraasing 
tampo  as  you  gain  control. 


icant.  Mark  tha  rhythm  in  a  claar  concisa  mannar.  Do  not  hurry.  Play 
bmpo.  Incraasa  tha  movamant  as  you  gain  control  of  tha  various  tonaa 

|ivan  should  ba  practicad  on  all  positions.  Also  tha  various  modals  givan 
I,  using  all  savan  positions  for  aach  modal. 
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A  Britisher  Chats 
with  CORNETists 

By  Lieut.  C.  J.  Cornfield,  L.  R.  A.  M. 

Director  of  New  Westminster  Junior  Band,  Vancouver 


•  A8  THE  BRASS  band  now  holds 
such  a  prominent  place  in  the  musical 
life  of  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
as  the  theory  of  music  is  being  taken 
up  more  generally,  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  brass  band  colleges  and 
schools,  possibly  a  short  chat  with 
young  cornet  players  (this  applies  to 
Ef;  Alto  and  Baritone  players  as  well) 
on  the  possibilities  of  their  instru¬ 
ments  may  not  be  amiss. 

Few  cornetists  realize  that  they 
carry  the  whole  basic  theory  of  music 
in  their  cornet  cases.  Many  of  the 
mysteries  of  wrongly  named  FALSE 
lingering,  and  all  possible  trills  will 
easily  become  apparent  if  you  take  a 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of  music  paper  and 
carry  out  the  following: 

Write  under  the  top  staff  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  paper  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
fairly  wide  apart.  Put  C  below  the 
staff  over  number  2  and  C  an  octave 
lower  below  number  1.  Now  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  any  number  of  vibrations 
be  doubled  the  pitch  will  rise  an  oc¬ 
tave.  As  twice  2  makes  4,  place  C 
over  number  4;  twice  4  equals  8,«so 
C  an  octave  higher  goes  over  num¬ 
ber  8. 

A  vibrating  column  of  air  divides  it¬ 
self  into  thirds  as  well,  so  write  over 
3,  G  on  the  second  line;  twice  3  makes 
6,  so  place  top  O  over  that  number. 
The  same  air  column  also  divides  it¬ 
self  into  fifths,  so  place  E  in  the  fourth 
space  over  5;  double  6  being  10,  place 
top  E  over  that  number.  We  have 
now  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  10 
except  7  and  9. 

j _  „<S)»  ®  s 
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Now  take  the  three  valve  slides  out 
of  your  instrument  and  play  the  notes 
written,  and  you  will  find  that  top 
B[>  will  come  out  as  easy  or  easier 
than  top  C,  so  place  that  note  over 
number  7.  If  you  have  a  good  method 
of  blowing,  an  effort  to  get  top  E  will 
give  you  D  as  well,  so  place  top  D 


over  number  9,  and  we  now  have  the 
whole  series  of  open  notes  obtainable 
on  the  cornet  by  the  average  player; 
some  experts  can  get  higher,  but  the 
notes  are  of  no  practical  value;  most 
players  will  find  number  10  more  than 
enough. 

You  should  now  realize  that  the 
comet  consists  of  ONE  tube  with  its 
set  of  harmonics,  and  to  tune  the  in- 
stmment  there  is  the  one  main  slide. 
I  have  seen  players  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  pull  out  the  first  and  third 
slides  to  tune  the  open  cornet;  you 
should  t  oroughly  understand  that  the 
valve  slides  do  not  affect  the  open 
cornet  at  all. 

What  you  have  written  is  the  whole 
possibilities  of  the  comet  “as  is,”  but 
as  other  notes  are  required  for  many 
reasons,  we  obtain  them  by  using  the 
same  series  of  harmonics  but  at  differ¬ 
ent  pitches.  This  is  done  by  adding 
additional  tubing,  and  so  really  con¬ 
structing  another  set  of  instruments 
all  joined  together  into  one. 

Replace  the  small  slide  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  valve.  On  blowing  you  will  find 
exactly  the  same  ret  of  notes  come 
out,  but  by  pressing  down  the  second 
valve  you  connect  the  extra  tubing 
with  the  open  cornet  and  so  lower 
the  whole  series  you  have  played 
one  half  tone,  making  it: 


You  will  notice  that  top  A,  B,  C$ 
and  D|  are  all  good.  We  now  take 
out  the  short  tube  and  place  the  next 
longest  into  the  first  valve  attach¬ 
ment.  On  pressing  down  the  first 
valve  we  play  the  notes  written  for 
the  open  cornet,  but  find  they  are  re¬ 
produced  as  Bb,  with  top  Ab.  Bb,  C 
and  D  all  good  notes  with  first  only. 
Take  that  slide  out  and  put  in  the 
longest  one  to  the  third  valve;  on 
playing  as  before  we  get  the  series 
now  dovrn  to  A,  giving  top  Q,  A,  B,  Cf, 
all  good  with  the  third  valve. 

Having  taken  them  all  in  succession, 
we  use  the  safiie  theory  in  combina¬ 


tion.  We  found  that  the  second  valve 
lowers  half  a  tone,  so  add  the  second 
valve  to  the  third,  and  we  get  the 
series  of  Ab.  giving  top_  Ob,  Ab.  Bb 
and  C  all  good  as  seoond  and  third. 
By  exchanging  the  second,  or  half 
tone  slide,  into  the  first  or  whole  tone, 
and  combining  it  with  the  third  we  get 
the  series  of  Q,  giving  top  G,  G,  A 
and  B  all  good  as  1  and  3.  As  only 
the  second  valve  is  now  left,  we  add 
that  to  the  other  two  and  so  lower 
the  instrument  to  Ob  or  Ff,  giving  top 
E,  Ff,  Gf  and  A|  all  good,  or  their 
equivalents  Fb,  Gb,  Ab,  Bb  all  1,  2  and 
3.  It  is  possible  now  to  see  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  FALSE  fingering. 
Every  note  has  its  tme  relationship 
to  its  generator  which  produces  it, 
and  as  we  have  7  combinations  of 
valves  we  also  have  7  sets  of  genera¬ 
tors,  giving  us  the  following  sets  of 
harmonics: 


The  valve  system  allows  us  to  Jump 
from  one  set  of  harmonics  to  the  other 
without  the  inconvenience  of  changing 
tubes  or  crooks,  as  in  the  old  times. 
For  convenience  we  use  the  least 
amount  of  valve  action  possible,  but 
do  not  think  that  the  standard  finger¬ 
ing  is  the  only  TRUE  fingering,  and 
all  others  false  or  faked.  Take  the 
following  passage  and  play  it  with  the 
usual  fingering,  and  then  with  what 
the  above  series  shows  as  the  correct 
fingering,  and  prove  which  is  best: 

Many  players  do  not  understand 
trills.  Remember  this  short  sentence, 
“A  trill  consists  of  the  rapid  alterna¬ 
tion  of  the  written  note  and  the  next 
note  ABOVE  IN  KEY,”  and  also  r«- 
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or  in  lucceMion,  thus  70a  will  find 
that  you  will  naturally  mu  right 
through  the  whole  eyetem  of  keys  In 
their  proper  order.  Memoriie  this 
and  understand  how  you  got  the  notes, 
and  you  will  have  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  wealth  of  musical 
knowledge. 


By  Lawrence  W.  Chidester 

Inttnicfor  in  Musk 
Director  of  lend  h  Orckotfra 
TufH  College,  Man. 


member  that  the  upper  note  must  con¬ 
tain  LEISS  tubing  than  the  written  note. 
To  exemidify  this  trill  B|)  and  C,  first 
▼alve,  easy.  Now  trill  C  and  D  first 
TalTe,  not  so  good,  the  reason  being 
that  as  the  sustained  note  of  the  trill 
is  held  by  a  steady  stream  of  air,  an 
upper  note  is  easily  obtained  by  short¬ 
ening  the  tube  by  raising  the  first 
ralve,  but  when  you  play  C  and  trill 
up  to  D  you  add  a  considerable  amount 
of  tubing  without  the  necessary  in¬ 
crease  of  air  to  fill  it,  and  so  C  and  D 
is  harder  than  B|)  and  C,  although  the 
same  valve  action  takes  place,  but  in 
inverse  order.  From  the  series  you 
have  written  you  can  select  any  note 
and  work  out  the  best  method  to  trill. 
Take  O  and  A.  The  usual  fingering  is 
impossible,  but  Q=lst  and  3rd,  and 
A  with  the  3rd  trilling  the  firat  valve 
will  give  you  a  good  trill  in  every  oc¬ 
tave.  Work  them  out  yourself,  it 
is  better  than  trying  to  learn  by  book. 
If  you  know  WHY,  you  are  never  at  a 
loss. 

Look  at  your  first  open  series  of 
notes  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
complete  major  chord  with  its  minor 
7th  and  major  9th.  Harmony  con¬ 
sists  of  chords  or  combinations  of 
notes,  usually  the  1,  3,  5,  8  of  a  scale, 
with  the  7  used  a  great  deal,  and  the 
9,  11  and  13  occasionally.  So  you 
see  that  mother  nature  has  arranged  it 
all  for  you  by  placing  all  the  notes 
that  sound  good  in  combination  as  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  note  Itself.  If 
yon  play  the  harmonics  that  nature 
has  provided,  either  in  combination 


•  IN  JUSTICE  TO  several  outstand¬ 
ing  school  instrumental  organisations 
in  New  England  which  have  mildly 
protested  against  my  article  “Blast  vs. 
West*’  in  The  Schou.  Musician  for 
April,  1935,  a  further  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  seems  necessary. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  did  not  say  that  all  school  bands 
and  orchestras  in  New  England  are 
mediocre.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  April  article  read  in  part:  “In 
this  discussion  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  all  eastern  school  bands  are  poor 
and  all  middle  western  organisations 
are  excellent.  There  are  aome  out- 
atanding  banda  in  the  Boat  and  there 
are  some  decidedly  poor  ensembles  in 
the  Middle  West.’*  This  statement 
alone,  in  my  opini<Mi,  meets  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  my  critics,  but  I  am  happy  to 
present  the  facts  about  two  outstand¬ 
ing  New  England  organisations  which 
indicate  that  there  are  progressive 
school  instrumental  programs  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

The  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  Senior 
High  School  Band  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  school  band 
in  New  Elngland.  Organised  about  ten 
'years  ago,  this  band  now  ba^  a  com¬ 
plete  symphmiic  instrumentation  of  72 
pieces:  21  Bb  clarinets,  alto  and  bass 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  flutes,  oboe, 
English  horn,  French  horns,  4  tubas,  3 
baritones,  7  trombones,  9  cornets,  6 
trumpets,  and  percussion.  The  Paw¬ 
tucket  Senior  High  Band  is  fed  by  jun¬ 
ior  high  bands  which  have  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  alto  and  bass  clarinets,  and 
other  “odd"  instruments,  and  by  a 
grammar  school  band  of  60  pieces 
which  contains  18  clarinets.  Instru¬ 
ments  owned  by  the  senior  high  school 
exceed  $10,000  in  value,  and  76  uni¬ 
forms  represent  an  expenditure  of 
over  $5,000.  Sound-proof  music  rooms 
complete  the  equipment. 

Instrumental  class  instruction  in 
Pawtucket  is  given  on  all  instruments 
during  the  school  day  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  grades.  Last  year  the 


NOTE. — “S”  standard  fingering,  be¬ 
cause  the  cornet  has  only  seven  gen¬ 
erators  and  there  are  actually  only 
twelve  keys.  A  four  valve  instrument 
gives  the  twelve  generators.  You  will 
also  notice  that  nature  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  minor  third  or  minor  keys. 
Nature  intended  happiness  or  bright 
major  keys;  minor  keys  are  the  ai^i- 
trary  alteration  of  the  major  mode. 
Asiatic  races  that  have  suffered  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  oppression  Invariably 
use  the  minor  mode. 


The  seven  pedals  are  giving  concert 
pitch  as  the  lowest  note  on  the  cornet. 

The  open  series  is  really  that  of  B^. 
Had  it  been  called  so  originally,  instead 
of  sticking  to  the  old  idea  of  all  open 
series  being  C,  no  A  or  other  pitched 
comets  would  ever  have  been  required 
and  lots  of  other  troubles  prevented. 


Hers  i(  Uewt.  C.  J.  CorafSeld't  Junior  lead  of  Vancouver. 


MDior  high  band  rehearsed  oatalde  of 
school  hours  twice  a  we^,  but  this 
year  it  will  meet  in  school  time.  The 
director,  who  is  a  trained  instrument¬ 
alist,  informs  me  that  the  ayerage 
number  of  rehearsals  per  week  for 
school  bands  in  Rhode  Island  is  two 
per  unit,  but  some  bands  rehearse 
every  day. 

Rhode  Island  bands  are,  on  the 
whole,  far  superior  to  school  ensembles 
in  the  rest  of  New  England,  but  since 
the  state  is  so  small  and  consequently 
the  number  of  bands  small,  I  still  hold 
that  Dr.  Goldman’s  general  conclusion 
is  true,  namely,  that  school  instrumen¬ 
tal  organisations  in  the  middle  west 
are  about  26  years  ahead  of  those  in 
the  east 

Another  school  instrumental  organi¬ 
sation  in  New  England  that  receives 
my  hearty  approbation  is  the  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  Consolidated  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  which  in 
May,  1935,  gave  its  sixteenth  annual 
concert  The  instrumentation  of  this 
orchestra  is  as  follows:  82  violins,  10 
violas,  8  ’cellos,  0  basses,  1  flute,  2 
oboes,  1  English  horn,  1  bassoon,  7 
clarinets,  3  French  horns,  5  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  2  tubas,  1  harp,  and  4 
percussion.  On  the  16th  annual  pro¬ 
gram  were  "Danse  Macabre’’  by  Saint 
Saens;  “Morning,  Noon  and  Night  in 
Vienna’’  by  von  Suppe;  “Prelude  to  an 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun’’  by  Debussy;  and 
“The  London  Symphony’’  by  Haydn. 

New  Englanders  seem  to  be  taking 
my  criticism  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  intended.  We  are  all  working 
toward  musical  enlightenment  and  oi>- 
portunity  for  every  child  who  has  the 
least  bit  of  talent.  My  chief  criticism 
is  that  school  administrators  in  this 
sectlcm  of  the  country  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  educational  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  instrumental  music.  One 
of  my  supporters  has  written  me:  I'l 
agree  that  the  east  lives  on  tradition, 
and  that  the  general  expressed  and  un¬ 
expressed  notion  is  that  vocal  music 
is  first  and  foremost  in  music,  but  we 
are  gradually  breaking  down  this  false 
barrier  and  trying  to  prove  that  all 
good  music  is  co-equal,  the  only  real, 
and  eternal!’’ 

This  past  summer  I  again  spent  in 
study  and  visiting  school  bands  in  the 
middle  west  After  six  weeks  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  I  paid  visits 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Band  Clinic  at 
Madison,  the  University  of  Iowa  at 
Iowa  City,  the  wonderful  new  band 
building  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  to 
several  small-town  Iowa  bands  which 
hold  rehearsals  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  My  greatest  thrill  was 
hearing  the  276-piece,  all-Wisconsin 
(really  all-United  States)  Band  at 
Madison,  trained  and  directed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Revelli.  Such  instrumentation. 


balance,  intonation,  organ-like  quality, 
attention  to  detail — and  all  this  after 
but  one  week  of  rehearsals!  Why  can’t 
we  have  something  like  this  in  New 
^gland  for  three  weeks  every  sum¬ 
mer?  What  an  inspiration  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  j>oys  and  girls  and  to  their  di¬ 
rectors! 

My  second  greatest  thrill  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  undoubtedly  the  visit  to  the 
new  band  building  at  Mason  City 
where  Carleton  Stewart  holds  sight 


reading  sessions  every  morning 
throughout  the  summer  and  gives  in¬ 
strumental  instruction  to  beginners 
every  day.  This  building  was  com¬ 
pletely  portrayed  in  the  February, 
1986,  issue  of  The  School  Musician 
and  needs  no  further  commendation. 

In  my  opinion  the  whole  spirit  and 
attitude  toward  instrumental  music  is 
different  in  the  middle  west  than  it  is 
here  in  the  east.  Leading  bankers,  in- 
(Conttaved  cm  Page  SC) 
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•  IN  PLAYING  IN  PUBLIC  it  is  weU 
always,  no  matter  how  poised  and 
experienced,  to  prepare  for  pitfalls, 
for  unexpected  emergencies,  for  a 
state  of  mind  that  may  or  may  not 
occur.  I  have  heard  really  great  and 
distinguished  artists  admit  that  be¬ 
cause  they  were  disturbed  and  upset 
about  some  unexpected  dilemma  they 
couldn’t  remember  the  key  of  their 
opening  number.  What  did  they  do? 
Probably  started  in  the  wrong  one 
and  improvised  back  to  the  correct 
key  without  anyone  being  the  wiser. 
How  very  important  then  that  the 
novice,  whose  poise  and  self-confi¬ 
dence  is  still  in  the  making,  so  to 
speak,  familiarize  himself  with  all  the 
little  aberrations  that  might  occur  so 
as  to  avoid  panic. 

’The  all  important  thing  is  to  know 
your  piece  not  with  your  fingers 
alone,  but  with  every  ounce  of  intel¬ 
ligence  that  yon  possess:  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  composition,  .avery 
change  and  modulation,  so  that  if  an 
accident  occurs  in  one  section,  one 
can  pass  smoothly  on  to  the  nexL 
For  that  reason  it  is  extremely  advis¬ 
able,  as  the  date  of  the  great  ordeal 
comes  ever  closer,  to  practice  forget¬ 
ting.  I  mean  by  that  a  testing  out 
of  one’s  ability  to  be  able  to  continue 
under  all  circumstances.  Have  nume¬ 
rous  little  stations  or  safety  islands 
scattered  through  every  composition, 
so  that  if  something  should  occur 
to  upset  your  nerve  momentarily,  and 
the  things  that  can  and  do  occur  are 
beyond  all  calculation,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  next  “life-line”  safely  at 
hand.  This  is  not  only  an  extremely 
sensible  precaution  to  take,  but  it  in¬ 
creases  one’s  self-confidence  immeas¬ 
urably.  And  mental  and  physical  re¬ 
laxation  are  imperative  to  effective 
pUying. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and 


certainly  the  most  illusive  aspect  of 
public  performances  is  the  matter  of 
personality,  of  projecting  yourself 
into  every  note  and  phrase.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  a  certain  naive  sincerity, 
a  lack  of  self-consciousness  and  pose, 
which  invariably  makes  for  charm  in 
all  their  stage  endeavors.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  adult  can  rarely  recap¬ 
ture  that  most  necessary  state  of 
soul;  yet  he  must,  if  he  would  in¬ 
ject  charm,  for  lacking  it  his  hard 
and  concentrated  labors  will  not  be 
met  with  either  response  or  appre¬ 
ciation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  retention 
of  unaffected  sincerity  is  the  most 
valuable  and  precious  gift  that  a 
young  man  or  woman  of  talent  can 
possess.  Unfortunately  the  moi^e  hl^ 
talent  the  greater  is  the  liability  to^ 
ward  self -centered  conceit  and  affec¬ 
tation.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  an 
artist  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
simply  this:  "1  am  going  to  play  for 
you  some  very  beautiful  music.  I 
want  you  to  appreciate  and  thrill  to 
its  beauties  as  I  do.  Within  my  lim¬ 
itations  (and  every  human  being  Is 
limited)  I  hope  to  be  able  to  project 
the  beauties  I  feel  and  the  harmoni¬ 
ousness  of  tone  and  form  that  I  feel.” 
Self  and  the  exploitation  of  the  ego 
should  have  no  place  in  the  mental 
and  spiritual  picture.  ’True,  many 
fine  artists  seem  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
asperating  of  humans.  But  perhaps 
in  their  enormous  concentration  of 
purpose,  they  have  overlooked  the 
social  amenities:  in  their  great  striv¬ 
ing  to  master  their  art  they  may  have 
slighted  the  art  of  human  relations, 
but  so  have  the  rest  of  ns. 

In  next  month’s  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  we  will  discuss  a  few  more 
of  the  Important  details  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  very  dilDcuIt  art  of 
appearing  in  public. 


■; 


We  Placed  in  the 

NATIONAL 
Contests 

Harold  C.  Normann  of  Crateo,  Iowa,  Fourth 
Division  oboist.  Now  playing  with  tha  Luthar 
Collaga  Concart  Band,  Daborah,  Iowa.  Won 
first  in  two  Districts  and  suparior  rating  in 
tha  Stata. 

Garaldina  Garran,  Bb  clarinat,  twica  a  Third 
Divisionar,  from  Cantralia,  Illinois.  A  sopho- 
mora,  has  won  first  in  thraa  District  and  thraa 
Stata  contasts. 

Charlas  Bantlay,  alto  saiophonist.  Third  Di¬ 
visionar.  From  Lakawood,  Ohio;  conducts  his 
own  danca  orchastra.  Studying  tha  clarinat. 

W.  Lowall  Saacat,  Princaton,  Indiana.  Placad 
in  Third  Division  for  sousaphona.  A  sanior. 

Last  yaar  ha  placad  in  Rrst  Division  in  District 
and  Stata.  Played  bau  violin  in  H.  S.  Orchas¬ 
tra.  Also  plays  bass  horn. 

Willard  Fajfar,  cometist  from  Yankton,  South 
Dakota.  Placed  in  Hfth  Division.  Now  attend¬ 
ing  collaga,  was  solo  cometist  for  H.  S.  Band. 

Mambar  of  brass  sextet  winning  suparior  rating 
In  National.  Placad  first  in  Stata  last  yaar. 

Second  row:  William  Lang,  Mobarly,  Missouri; 

Third  Division  bassoonist.  Placad  First  in  Stata  ‘ 

two  succauiva  years.  H.  S.  Band  and  Orchas¬ 
tra;  doubles  on  clarinat,  violin,  and  saxophone 
in  danca  band. 

John  G.  Coblar,  oboist  of  Connaaut  Lake,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  placing  in  Fourth  Division.  Won  1935 
Pennsylvania  Stata.  Was  first  oboist  with 
Graanvilla  Symphony  and  Allaghany  Collaga 
Orchestras.  Now  with  the  Sharon  Symphony 
and  Oil  City  Symphony  Orchestras.  A  sanior. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  snare  drum,  Rfth  Division,  . 
from  Charlaston,  Illinois.  H.  S.  Band.  A  senior 
in  school. 

William  Calkins,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  Alto 
saxophonist,  placad  in  Fourth  Division.  Sec¬ 
ond  Division  in  1934  Stata,  Rrst  Division  in 
1935  Stata.  Soloist  in  H.  S.  Band  and  mambar 
of  H.  S.  saxophone  quartet. 

Bottom  row:  Harold  Todd,  junior  in  Wauwa¬ 
tosa,  Wisconsin,  H.  S.  Third  Division  for  French 
horn.  Placad  in  First  Division  Clau  A  solo 
work  in  Stata  for  last  thraa  years.  Rrst  chair 
in  H.  S.  Band  Ranch  horn  section. 

Barbara  Lea  Booa,  of  Crawfordsvilla,  Indiana. 

Fourth  Division  for  Piccolo.  Ranist  for  H.  S; 

Orchastra  two  years,  now  playing  flute.  Studied 
harp  during  summer. 

Jamas  Mabry,  trombonist  from  Cantralia,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Fourth  Divisionar.  Ha  entered  high 
school  in  September. 

Winton  Pollard,  of  Mobarly,  Missouri.  Fifth 
Division  for  trumpet.  Has  won  First  in  Mis¬ 
souri  Stata.  Principal  trumpet  in  H.  S.  Orchas¬ 
tra  and  -Band. 

Ernest  Eckert,  cometist  of  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Third 
Divisionar.  Excellent  rating  in  Stata  ^ntast. 

Fourteen  years  old  and  a  sophomore  in  H.  S. 

Soloist  in  H.  S.  Band. 


i 
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Cheers  the  Vets 

A  16-yMtr>oId  fifer,  Edward  Bars  of 
Rockford,  Illinois  took  It  natural — play¬ 
ing  the  life,  and  his  musical  actlTlties 
have  sent  him  to  many  Interesting  plaoea 
He  started  playlns  the  life  In  ItSO.  With 
two  hours  of  Instruction  he  becan  his 


flflne  career,  and  he’s  been  attendinc 
conventions  and  broadcasting  ever  since. 
This  year  he  was  Invited  to  play  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  for  the  aced  O.  A.  R. 
men.  Edward  tells  us  he  received  a  real 
thrill  when  their  eyes  brichtened  as  he 
played  some  of  their  favorite  Civil  War 
tunes. 

Edward  was  honored  when  he  played 
at  the  O.  A.  R.  National  Ektcampment  In 
St.  Paul  in  ISIS  by  belnc  presented  with 
a  new  life.  He  later  broadcasted  over 
KSTP  radio  station  there. 

Edward  Is  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Civil  War  Musicians,  com* 
posed  of  O.  A.  R.  men,  their  sons,  and 
their  grandsons.  Edward  Is  the  only 


(reat-rrandson  In  the  order.  He  plays  or¬ 
chestra  drums,  harmonica,  bucle,  and 
E-llat  clarinet  in  addition  to  the  fife. 

•  •  a 

Tip-Top  Bandsfrort 

Mtrion  Lemit.  Stwt  RiP^rter 
Out  In  Ticonderoaa,  New  York,  the 
hi^  school  band  is  working  hard  to  set 
an  S.  M.  baton,  and  our  reporter,  Merton 
Lewis,  Is  heading  the  drive.  They’re  espe¬ 
cially  anxious  to  rot  the  band  in  tip-top 
runninr  order,  for  they  have  hopes  of 
the  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest  beinr 
held  there.  The  school  recently  purchased 
two  new  French  horns. 

Durlnr  the  summer  the  band  played 
concerts  every  week,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Aller- 
ton,  the  director,  often  arranred  for  (uest 
players  to  appear  with  the  rroup.  The 
band  is  tunlnr  up  for  the  football  rames. 
and  with  that  &  M.  baton  it’s  goinc  to 
get,  the  band  will  be  stepping  high. 

•  •  • 

ThriHs  for  ffw  Roportor 

Phyllia  Smith,  Ifev)»  Reporter 
Phyllis  Smith,  our  reporter  up  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  writes  us  that  she  had 
a  .thrilling  ex¬ 
perience  Sept. 

17,  when  she 
tried  out 
for  the  Madi¬ 
son  Civic  Sym- 
Idiony  Orches¬ 
tra.  We’re 
anxious  to 
hear  the  ver¬ 
dict,  Phyllla 
Phyllis 
started  play¬ 
ing  the  French 
horn  In  June, 

1M4,  under 
the  direction 
of  Mr.  Russell  L.  Moberly.  At  the  con¬ 
tests  last  year  she  won  First  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  First  in  the  State,  and  placed  in 
Fourth  Division  in  the  National 
The  Ehransviile  Hi^  School  Band  was 
busy  all  summer  giving  concerts,  so  it 
could  buy  new  uniforms,  and  now  the 
band  Is  ready  for  another  big  season. 


Rid«  'Em  Cowboy 

Derethy  LimehetUr,  Newt  keporier 

Our  reporter  down  In  Camden,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  is  so  faithful  that  in  response  to  our 
S.  O.  S.  for  news  she  sent  us  two  lettera 
Dorothy  is  on  the  Job! 

“Ride  ’em  cowboy,  we’ll  help  you !’’ 
That’s  what  the  Camden  Band  said  when 
it  played  for  the  second  annual  Fireman's 
Rodeo.  Then  the  band  turned  right  around 
and  gave  three  benefit  cake-walks,  and 
nuke  1200.  (Those  Camden  people  must 
like  cake!) 

These  four  young  men,  all  ready  to  give 
us  a  little  entertainment,  make  up  the 
Camden  High  Junior  Clarinet  quartet, 
which  placed  In  Second  Division  In  the 
State  Contest  last  year.  They  are  H.  D. 
Mixon,  Robert  Reeves,  Walter  Smart,  and 
Harold  Thompson.  Incidentally,  Harold 
is  the  first  chair  man  of  the  band. 

Camden  was  proud  to  have  fourteen  of 
Its  band  members  selected  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Band  of  the  district  Other 
members  were  from  El  Dorado,  Magnolia 
and  Norphlet  making  a  2  (-piece  band  in 
all  Mr.  L.  E.  Crumpler,  director  at  Cam¬ 
den,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  director  at  El 
Dorado,  were  in  charge  of  this  group.  It 
placed  in  the  Senior  Division  at  Little 
Rock. 

Ow  reporter,  Dorothy  Llnebarier,  en¬ 
tertained  the  members  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Camden  Banda  at  a  party  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Dorothy  Is  now  playing  a  baritone 
saxophone  in  the  band.  She  was  playing 
tenor  saxophone. 

•  •  • 

A  "Go-S*ttgr" 

Introducing  Marlon  Berryman,  S.  M. 
subscription  agent  and  news  reporter, 
from  East 
High  School 
Waterloo, 

Iowa.  Marlon 
Is  the  new 
manager  of 
the  EUmt  High 
School  Band. 

He  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drum¬ 
mer,  being  the 
first  drummer 
In  the  drum 
section  of  his 
high  school 
band,  which 
won  Superior 
In  the  Na¬ 
tional  In  1222 
in  the  march¬ 
ing  event  for 
Class  A  bands  Last  year  he  placed  In 
the  Third  Division  In  the  snare  drum 
event  In  the  National  Orchestra  Contest 
Marion  Is  a  “go-getter,’’  and  we’re  ex¬ 
pecting  him  to  reach  the  top  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  this  year.  He'll  try  doubly  hard, 
since  he  Is  a  senior. 


mq  f 

Mrs.  Irowne  Grestoa  Cole,  in  tne  September  issue?  Here  is  tbs  Ocais, 
Fierida,  Hiqh  Sekeel  Band,  directed  by  Mrs.  Cola.  This  was  tlw  first  school 
band  in  R^da  and  has  taken  ntany  honors  there.  It  participates  in  many 
of  the  beautiful  festivals  of  that  seutham  state. 


MotK«n  Applaud 

Picture  Om 

Tbc  Siaourncr,  Iowa,  Hlrh  School 
Orchestra  won  superior  rating  in 
Class  B  in  the  State  Contest  last  year. 
In  appreciation  for  what  the  group  ac¬ 
complished  the  mothers  are  now  work¬ 
ing  hard  on  a  project  for  new  uniforms. 
Last  year  the  orchestra  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Paul  R.  Hultquist.  He 
is  teaching  in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  this  year. 
Mr.  Robert  Warner  is  now  in  charge 
of  music  at  Sigourney. 

•  •  • 

Liberty  Shoots  the  Works 

Pictwru  Two 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  almost  blown 
off  the  map  last  Fourth  of  July  through 
the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Liberty 
Memorial  High  School  Band  members 
who  were  selling  firecrackera  They 
have  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  a  national 
pennant,  since  they  were  declared  win¬ 
ners  in  Class  A  in  the  State  Contest 
last  spring.  They  spent  the  summer 
raising  necessary  funds  with  a  con¬ 
cession  at  the  daily  softball  games,  and 
the  parents  chlpp^  in  with  a  benefit 
ice  cream  social. 

The  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  pledged  its  support  to  the  L.  M. 
H.  S.  Band,  the  official  city  band,  and 
will  help  send  the  group  away  with  a 
bang  all  togged  up  in  red  and  black 
to  the  contests  next  spring. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sawhlll  is  the  director  of 
this  active  band,  which  already  has  a 
full  schedule  for  several  months.  The 
L.  M.  H.  S.  bandsters  recently  played 
for  the  American  Royal  Stock  Show 
in  Kansas  City. 

a  a  • 

Statg  Champs 

Pichira  Three 

Just  because  their  group  was  or¬ 
ganised  only  two  years  ago,  and  Just 
because  they  must  be  financially  inde¬ 
pendent,  does  not  mean  that  the  For¬ 
syth,  North  Carolina,  County  High 
School  Orchestra  members  cannot  win 
contests.  Last  year  they  were  awarded 
second  rating  in  Class  B,  in  their  State 
Contest  and  their  director,  Mr.  Oeorge 
W.  Dickieson,  says  they  have  their 
hopes  built  up  for  success  in  their  1936 
enterprises.  This  orchestra  is  composed 
of  the  best  players  from  several  small 
school  orchestras  in  the  county  and 
boasts  complete  Instrumentation.  Since 
its  organisation,  the  orchestra  has  been 
financed  entirely  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves. 

•  •  • 

Urbana  Champions 

Picture  Four 

The  picture  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  High 
School  Band  was  taken  right  after  their 
Spring  Concert,  March  33,  last  year.  In 
the  center  are  Mr.  O.  T.  Overgard  (left), 
director  of  the  band,  and  *‘Col.”  A.  A. 
Harding,  famous  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Bands.  The  Urbana  High 
bandsters  have  won  first  honors  in  Class 
A  in  the  State  Contests  every  year  since 
1932.  They  will  not  compete  in  the  con¬ 
test  next  spring. 

•  •  • 

They  CaU  Him  “Pal" 

Picture  Rvo 

The  members  of  the  Panhandle, 
Texas,  High  School  Band  are  politi¬ 
cians — but  they’re  non-partisan.  They 
helped  “toot”  for  several  candidates  in 
the  last  political  campaign,  never 
showing  favorites,  and  they  did  so  well 
that  when  one  of  the  men,  "Jimmie” 
iContimttd  on  Pago  98) 
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Some  Modern  Music  Publications  Recently 


SCORE  READING  FOR  EVERYBODY 


is  now  an  accomplished  fact  through  the  noveb  simpUned  system  presented  in 

The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score 


Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wicr 

The  simplified  system  of  score-reading  presented  in  this  volume,  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  previous  study  of  instrumentation  or  orchestra  score  analysis,  and  requiring 
only  the  ability  to  read  ordinary  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  will  enable  thousands 
to  experience  a  new  pleasure — of  following  an  orchestral  composition  as  it  unfolds  itself 
on  the  printed  page. 

"The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score"  presents  the  entire  series  in  miniature 
form — but  in  an  entirely  new  way.  Four  pages  of  score,  each  measuring  4'  x  S’/j'  are 
printed  within  one  large  page,- measuring  P'x  n':  thus  eight  pages  of  scoring  are  visible  at  one  time,  lessening 
turning  and  the  consequent  chances  of  losing  one’s  place  by  more  than  80%.  The  arrow-signal  system  of 
score-reading  (in  course  of  Patent)  is  so  simple  that  it  can  lx  grasped  qpFriMFM 

almost  at  a  glance.  Each  symphony  is  preceded  by  an  exhaustive  but  oFm-lMHN  FAUli 

concise  historical  and  critical  note. 


READ  THIS  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


The  specimen  page,  naturally  greatly  reduced  in  size,  printed  on  the  right 
is  the  first  page  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  second  of  Beethoven’s 
symphonies.  You  will  note  that  the  word  "Exposition"  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  score  over  the  flute  staff ;  all  form  divisions  such  as  Introduction, 
Exposition,  Development,  Recapitulation,  Coda,  etc.,  are  printed  in  their 
proper  places  all  throi^h  the  entire  movement.  You  will  also  note  that 
the  words  "Principal  Tneme — Part  I"  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
score  underneath  the  ’cello  and  double-bass  staff,  and  that  a  wavy  black 
line  indicates  the  length  of  this  Principal  Theme ;  all  themes  are  indicated 
as  they  appear  and  recur  in  this  way.  Now  observe  the  black  arrow  over 
the  1st  Violin  staff.  This  indicates  that  the  principal-melodic  line  lies  in 
the  violin  for  eight  measures;  then  the  arrow  shifts  to  the  clarinet  staff, 
indicating  that  the  principal  melodic  line  has  moved  to  the  clarinet  where 
it  remains  for  eight  measures,  then  moves  back  to  the  1st  Violin  staff  in 
the  last  measure  shown  on  the  specimen  page.  This  brief  explanation, 
carefully  followed  in  connection  with  the  specimen  page,  will  make  it 
clear  that,  merely  by  observing  the  arrow  in  its  flight  from  staff  to  staff, 
anyone  can  readily  follow  the  entire  score. 

352  Pages,  S'x  12'.  Paper  Binding  $3.00.  De  Luxe  Cloth  Binding  $5.00. 


MODERN  SONATAS  FOR  VIOLIN 


Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 


The  word  "modem"  used  in 
the  title  of  this  work  signifies 
the  inclusion  of  sonatas  by 
composers  after  Beethoven 
and  Schubert  (the  last  of  the 
great  classicists),  and  accord¬ 
ingly  comprises  the  sonatas  of 
romanticists  such  as  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  also  the  works  of 
those  who  may  be  called  "modem  classicists”  such  as 
Brahms,  Franck  and  Strauss.  Sonatas  have  been 
chosen  which  display  melodic  and  structural  beauty 
rather  than  innovative  tendencies;  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  works  which  mirror  the  ultra- 


INDEX  OF  SONATAS 


modem  trend  toward  atonality  and  polytonality. 
Critical  notes  precede  each  sonata. 

448  Pages — Extra  ^eet  Music  Size.  Price  $5.00 


Robert  Schumann . . .  Sonata  in  D  Minor,  Op.  1 2 1 

Cesar  Franck . Sonata  in  A  Major 

Woldemar  Bargiel .  .  .Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Op.  10 
Anton  Rubinstein .  . .  Sonata  in  G  Major,  Op.  1 3 
Johannes  Brahms . .  .  Sonata  in  G  Major,  Op.  78 
Johannes  Brahms .  .  .Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  100 
Josef  Rheinberger .  .  .Sonata  in  Eb Major,  Op.  77 

Edvard  Grieg . Sonata  in  C  Minor,  Op.  45 

Gabriel  Faure . Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  1 3 

Richard  Strauss . Sonata  in  Eb  Major,  Op.  1 8 

Desire  Paque . Sonata  in  C  Major,  Op.  32 


Write  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  line  of  modem  music  publications 
for  Piano,  Violin,  Organ  and  other  instruments _ 
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Issued  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 


Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

The  only  master  collection  for 
saxophone  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment.  Invaluable  to 

soloists,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Complete  contents  Ofv 
posite.  3 1 2  pages,  large  sheet 
music  size.  Price  $5.00 


PIECES  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 


Aitken . Serenade 

Arensky . Serenade 

Bach,  I.  S . Air 

Bach,  J.  S. ...... .  Allegro 

Bach,  J.  S . Arioso 

Bach,  J.  S . Chorale 

Bachmann .  Song  of  Spring 

Beethoven . . Adagio 

Beethoven .' . Romance 

Boisde£Fre. . .  By  the’  Brook 

Brahms . Cradle  Song 

Cesek . Barcarolle 

Chopin. . . Mazurka 

Chopin.. ."Minute"  Waltz 
Chopin. .  .Nocturne,  Op.  9 
Chopin.  .Nocturne,  Op.  37 

Chopin . Waltz,  Op.  18 

Corelli . La  Folia 

Cui . Allegro  scherzoso 

l5ancla _ Simple  Histoire 

Debussy . Reverie 

Delibes . Passepied 

Durand _ Waltz,  Op.  83 

Dvorak . Ballade 


COMPOSER  INDEX 


Fibich . Poem 

Franck . Allegretto 

Garcin . Chanson 

Gaubert . Caprice 

Genin . Polacca 

Giordani. . .  .Caro  mio  ben 

Gluck . Gavotte 

Godard . Canzonetta 

Grieg . Berceuse 

Grieg . Erotik 

Handel . Bourree 

Handel . Sarabande 

Hauser . Rh^sody 

Haydn . Gipsy  Rondo 

Lalo . Andante 

Leclair . Tambourin 

Liszt . Liebestraum 

Lotti . Aria 

Mendelssohn. . .  .Andante 
Violin  Concerto 
Meyer-Helmund .  Melodie 

Mozart . . Minuet 

Paganini . .  Moto  perpetuo 
Poznanski . Serenade 


Rameau . Tambourin 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

. Romance 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

. Hymn  to  the  Sun 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

.  . Bumble  Bee 

Saint-Saens . Prelude 

Sarasate.  .Caprice  Basque 

Schubert . L’ Abeille 

Schubert . Ave  Maria 

Schumann. .  .Nachtstuck 

Schumann . Romance 

Sibelius . Valse  Triste 

Spohr . Barcarolle 

Strauss,  R . Reverie 

Strauss,  R . Andante 

Svendsen . Romance 

Tschaikowsky  Canzonetta 
Tschaikowsky —  Melodie 

Vieuxtemps . Ballade 

Wagner . Album  Leaf 

Wieniawski . Legende 

Wieniawski . Rom  ince 

Wormser . R  everie 


PIECES  FOR  VIOLONCELLO 

COMPOSER  INDEX 


Edited  by  Albeit  E.  Wier 
This  volume  presents  ninety 
classic,  romantic  and  modem 
ccffnpositions  either  originally 
written  or  arranged  for  the 
’cello.  Reference  to  the  Com¬ 
poser  Index  will  reveal  works 
by  famous  composers  of  all 
periods;  there  are  also  repre¬ 
sentative  compositions  by 
famous  'cellists.  The  music 
pages  are  even  larger  than  full 
sheet-music  size;  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  'cello  part  is  in  un¬ 
usually  large  notes  with  wide 
spaces  between  systems.  Solo 
and  piano  accompaniments 
parts  are  printed  and  bound 
separately.  The  'cello  part 
comprises  128  pages  and  the 
piano  272  pages.  An  interest¬ 
ing  note  precedes  each  compx>- 
sition;  there  are  indexes  by 
title,  composer  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  also  a  page  of  twelve 
recital  programs  to  aid  the 
solo  'cellist.  Price  $5.00 


Albeniz,  I . Tango.  Cte.  165,  No.  2 

AreniW . Petite  Ballade,  Op.  12,  No.  1 

Bach,  P.  E . Andante  e^ressivo 

Bach,  J.  S . Arioso 

Bach,  J.  S . Chorale 

Becker . Minuet,  Op.  3,  No.  3 

Beethoven.  .Adagio  ("Moonli^t"  Sonata) 
Beethoven.  Variations  on  a  K/fozart  Theme 

Bizet . Meditation  (Agnus  Dei) 

Boccherini . Allegretto  affettuoso 

Bohm . Lavatina,  (Dto.  314,  No.  2 

Brahms . Hungarian  Dance,  No.  4 

Burney . Pastorale 

Campagnoli . Romance 

Cherubini . Meditation  (Ave  Maria) 

Chopin . Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  7 

Chopin . Nocturne,  Op.  32.  No.  I 

Chof^ . Two  Preludes,  Op.  28 

Chopin . Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  2 

.Corelli . Suite  in  F  Major 

Couperin . Bandoline,  La 

Cui . Cantabile,  Op.  36,  No.  2 

David^ . Album  Leaf,  Op.  37,  No.  1 

Davidoff . Solitude,  Op.  9,  No.  1 

Debussy . Reverie 

De  Falla . Nocturne  in  F  Minor 

De  Swert . Scherzo  Capriccioso,  Op.  17 

Dotzauer . Romance,  Op.  162,  No.  I 

Drdla . Souvenir 

Drigo . Serenade 

Duport . Romance  ('Cello  Concerto) 

Dvorak . Slavonic  Dance,  No.  16 

Faure . Romance  sans  paroles 

Fibich . Poeme 

Field . Nocturne  in  Bb 

Fitzenhagen . .  Andante  (CoiKerto,  Op.  2) 

Franchomme . Romance,  Op.  10 

Franck . Allegretto  (Violin  Sonata) 

Giordani . Aria  (Caro  mio  ben) 

Glazounow . Serenade  Espagnole 

Goltermann . Nocturne,  Cte.  54,  No.  1 

Granados . Playera,  Op.  5,  No.  5 

Gretchaninoff. .  .Nocturne  (Suite  Op.  86) 

Grieg . Last  Spring,  Op.  34, 1^.  2 

Grutzmacher . Romance,  Op.  46a 

Handel . Adagio  and  Allegro 


Haydn . Adagio  (Concerto  in  D  Major 

Hervelois . Mila’-iese,  La 

KisUer . Prelude  (Kunihild) 

Klengel . Nocturne,  Op.  9 

Lalo . Chants  Russes  Op.  29 

Leclair . Sarabande  and  Tambourin 

Liszt . Liebei.  traum 

Lopatnikoff . Elegietta 

Lotti . Aria  (Pur  dicesti) 

Malats . Serenade 

Mendelssohn.  Cradle  Song,  0|p.  67,  No.  6 
Mendelssohn .  Song  Without  Words,  No.  28 

Monti . Czardas 

Moszkowski . Guitarre,  Op.  45,  No.  2 

Mozart . Arxiante  and  Rondo 

Pergolese . Siciliana 

Piatti . Romance  (L'Abbandono) 

Popper . Memories,  Op.  64,  No.  1 

Purcell . Suite 

Rachmaninoff 

. Andante  ('Cello  Sonata,  Op.  19) 

Rimsky-Korsakow  Hight  of  theBumbleBee 

Rimsky-Korsakow . Hymn  to  the  Sun 

RombCTg . Andante  grazioso.  Op.  3 

Rubinstein . Romance,  Op.  44,  No.  I 

Saint-Saens  .  Allegro  >^passionato.  Op.  43 

Schubert,  Fr . B^,  The  (L' Abeille) 

Schubert,  Franz.  .Prayer  (Octet,  Op.  166) 

Schunumn . Warum?,  Op.  12,  No.  3 

Scriabin . RomarKe 

Servais . Morceau  de  salon 

Sgambati . Serenata  napoletana 

Sibelius . Valse  Triste,  Op.  44 

Spendiarow . Barcarolle 

Squire . Minuet  in  D 

Strauss _ Lento  (Violin  Concerto,  Op.  8) 

Strauss. . Traumerei,  Op.  9,  No.  4 

Stravinsky . Pastorale 

Svendsen . Romance,  Op.  26 

Tartini . Andante  Cwtabile 

Tschaikowsky 

. Canzonetta  (Violin  CorKcrto) 

Veracini . Minuet  and  Gavotte 

Vivaldi . Adagio 

Wagner . Album  Lraf 

Wormser. .  Reverie  (Au  bord  du  Danube) 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  and  COMPANY 


383  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Allred,  wae  elected  “cuvner.”  he  ap¬ 
pointed  them  “The  Oovernor’s  Own 
Band.”  He  also  honored  them  bjr  bav¬ 
ins  them  play  at  hie  Inausuratlon,  and 
asaln  at  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Centennial  celebration  in  Pampa. 
Later  they  played  for  him  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  in  Amarillo.  And 
then  they  attended  the  Mother-ln- 
Law'e  Convention,  heid  in  Amarillo,  aa 
the  Oovemor'a  Special  Band. 

The  Panhandle  band  put  on  its  beet 
bib  and  tucker  and  aesieted  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  siven  In  honor  of  Marvin  Jones, 
United  States  Consressman  from  that 
district,  on  September  S8. 

Mr.  '  C.  W.  Beene,  president  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Texas  Band 
Teachers  Association,  is  director  of 
this  band,  which  won  “excellent"  rat- 
ins  in  Claae  C  in  the  State  Contest  last 
year.  At  present  there  are  elsht  state 
champion  soloists  in  the  band,  and 
durlns  the  last  five  years  86  of  the 
members  have  walked  off  with  first 
place  bonora 

•  •  • 

nchire  Six 

Ten  years  aso  Mr.  L  B.  Weinstein,  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music  in  the  Elvans 
City,  Pennsylvania,  Hlsh  School,  sttthared 
six  students  into  a  hish  school  orchestra. 
The  instrumentation  was  unique  with  two 
violins,  a  banjo,  a  drum,  a  comet,  and  a 
piano.  Prom  that  bevinnins  the  interest  has 
steadily  crown  in  Ehrans  City  until  the 
number  enrolled  in  Instrumental  classes 
today  totals  100  enthtulastic  muslclana 
Since  1980  the  orchestra  has  taken  many 
honors,  Includlnc  placlnc  first  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Second  Division  in  the  1981 
National,  and  it  has  participated  in  all  of 
the  State  Contests  except  the  one  in  1983. 
All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  re¬ 
hearsals  after  school  hours.  This  year, 
throuch  the  untirinc  effort  of  Mr.  Wein¬ 
stein  and  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty 
and  school  board,  scheduled  periods  have 
been  arranced  for  instrumental  classes. 

•  •  • 


WINNER 

\"  DIVISION 


helmed  manp 
eMe  *o  is»- 


proee  their  perforwtanee, 
OHd  I  eon  help  sow. 


Write  me  lor  lunee.'Ume 
and  advice  on  how  to 
raise  your  eoafesf  score." 
fred  HoUx. 


Actuallyl  The  National  Bend  and  Solo  Contests 
of  lete  have  already  becun.  For  it  is  the  nKNiths 
of  practice  and  training  you  do  between  now  and 
your  contest  performance  that  determines  your 
ratine.  Just  as  an  athlete  trains  for  a  national 
meet — so  you  must  work  for  perfection. 


But,  unlike  Uie  athlete,  you  have  a  vital  consid 
eratlon  omteide  youiadf,  and  that  is  the  abOUy  of 

rtr  inetrament  to  perform.  It  your  Instrument 

not  right,  no  amount  of  playing  skili  can  possibly  over 
come  its  fault.  Actually,  the  harder  you  practice  on  a 
faulty  instrument,  the  more  you  damage  poureelf  with 
fauttp  habiti  you  will  eventually  have  to  overcome. 


My  oam  experience  as  a  musician,  the  experiences  of  my 
taro  sons  and  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  other  musicians  enables  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  can  succeed  only  so  far  as  rour  instrument  wiU  permit. 
And,  even  though  already  have  a  good  Instrument  and 
have  been  successful  in  winning  recognition  in  District, 
State  or  even  National  Contests,  a  Martin  will  enhance  your 
performance  and  help  yon  win  even  higher  honors.  Manley 
B.  Ice,  formerly  cornet  soioist  of  the  Joliet  High  Sdiool 
Band,  woo  Brat  division  rating  in  the  Illlnots  ^te  Contest 
on  another  make  instrument  then  dianged  over  to  an  Im¬ 
perial  Martin  and  went  into  the  stlffer  competition  of  the 
National  Contests  and  won  higher  rating  in  the  National 
than  he  had  previously  won  in  the  State,  Indicative  of 
better  results  mrectly  ^tributaUe  to  his  new  Martin. 


A  Martin,  by  its  easy  playing,  perfect  intonation,  marvelous 
natural  tone,  etc.,  vw  enhance  your  own  petformance  and 
automatically  raiw  your  score  in  the  next  contest.  Try 
the  new  modds  at  your  Martin  dealer  now.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  the  booklet  or  write  me  personally  for  sugges- 
tions  or  advice  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  1  can  help  you. 


IfinDTin  ^nihumerit 
IIIHnllll  . . , Compmuf. , , , 


Martin  Band  Instrument  Company 
1002  Martin  IMq.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  obliqatinq  me  in  any  way  please  send  free  copy  of  your  book 

"Musical  Opportunities.''  I  am  m^  interested  in . 

(tied  of  mstrument) 


Traveling  Muticiant 

Forty-five  flat  tires  and  plenty  of 
car  trouble  en  route  didn't  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  Charles  and  Bert  Lut- 
ton,  and  their  friend.  Byram  Reed,  all 
of  Chicago,  when  they  told  us  about 
their  Interesting  summer  at  the  All- 
State  High  School  Camp,  State  College, 
Pullman,  Washington.  All  three  boys 
were  quite  active  in  camp  “goings-on,” 
and  they  regretted  to  see  the  term  end, 
July  19.  Charles  said  that  they  en¬ 
countered  thrills  and  chills  galore  on 
a  detour  road  through  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  when  they  headed  home¬ 
ward. 


L«k«  Gensva  Enfartains 

Georpe  RedHn,  ffrmt  Reporter 
For  the  first  time  both  the  band  and 
orchestra  of  the  LsUce  Oeneva,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  continued  their  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  last  summer  and  helped 
entertain  the  “raaorters."  Mr.  SMwin 
Schmidt,  director,  was  also  busy  conduct- 
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Elkhart  Musidant 


Fmth  Tracy,  Ntwt  RaparUr 

In  Elkhart,  Indiana,  tba  townapaople 
were  entertained  durina  vacation  by 
the  “summer  orchestra."  This  orches¬ 
tra  was  divided  into  three  croups — Be- 
Cinners,  Junior  Hich  students,  and 
Hlch  School  musicians.  At  the  close 
of  the  summer  season  each  of  these 
croups  cave  a  procram.  The  affair  was 
sponsored  by  the  Parents’  Music  Club. 

The  new  school  year  broucht  election 
of  officers  in  the  music  department. 
The  new  officers  are  Franklin  Stem- 
berch,  president;  Albert  Ollncler,  vice- 
president,  and  Betty  Stembel,  treasurer. 
At  the  present  time  the  orchestra  is 
workinc  on  new  music  which  will  be 
played  at  the  Teachers'  Convention  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

•  •  • 

Going  PIccos 

The  Waldron,  Mlchican,  School  Band 
is  all  set  to  CO  places  this  year  with 
a  new  sousaphone  and  a  tuba.  It's  a 
croup  of  66,  Includlnc  students  from 
the  nearby  rural  schools,  and  they’ve 
plenty  of  backlnc  from  the  Band 
Booster  Club,  orcanlsed  durinc  the 
summer,  and  the  Men’s  Business  Club 
of  Waldron.  It  was  the  Booster  Club, 
with  W.  D.  Moats,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  as  president,  that  helped  th< 
band  buy  those  new  Instruments.  The 
Waldron  Band  worked  hard  this  sum¬ 
mer,  playinc  outdoor  concerts,  and 
holdinc  weekly  rehearsals.  Tou  other 
Michican  bands  had  better  watch  your 
steps — Waldron  Is  richt  in  there  pitch- 
inc! 


of  perfection.  M.  Fetis,  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  bows  has  given  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  and  authentic  ac¬ 
count  we  have  of  this  “King”  of  bow- 
makers,  and  which  I  desire  to  repro¬ 
duce  here. 

“Francois  Tourte,  long  known  by 
the  name  of  Tourte,  Junior,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1747,  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Street,  and  lived  eighty-eight  years, 
until  April,  1835.  Intended  by  his 
father  for  the  business  of  a  clock- 
maker,  he  entered,  when  very  young, 
into  a  workshop,  negiected  every  other 
study,  and  never  knew  how  to  read  or 
write.  Perhaps  he  was  indebted  to 
the  trade  which  he  at  first  followed 
for  his  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand 
which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bows. 

“Disgusted  with  his  condition  after 
having  passed  eight  years  in  the  clock¬ 
making  shops,  because  he  did  not 
there  meet  with  sufficient  remunera¬ 
tion  for  his  needs,  he  took  to  the 
business  of  his  father  and  brother. 
At  this  period  the  distinguished  art¬ 
ists  resident  in  Paris  were  making 
progress  toward  the  art  of  singing 
on  their  instruments  with  the  shades 
of  expression  of  which  the  great  Ital¬ 
ian  vocalists  had  given  the  exam¬ 
ple,  and  th«y  all  desired  bows  which 


should  answer  better  the  effects  which 
they  wished  to  produce  and  which 
should  possess  at  the  same  time 
greater  lightness,  spring  and  elastic¬ 
ity.  Francois  Tourte  made  his  first 
essays  with  wood  from  the  staves  of 
sugar  casks,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  forms  of  the  bow  and  to 
acquire  skill  in  working  without  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  expensive  materials.  He 
sold  these  early  products  of  his  manu¬ 
facture  for  twenty  or  thirty  sons  each 
(twenty  or  thirty  cents). 

“Being  an  indefatigable  investigator 
and  fully  sensible  of  the  important 
action  of  the  bow  in  the  production  of 
tone,  he  subsequently  tried  all  kinds 
of  wood  which  appeared  to  him  proper 
to  realise  his  views,  but  he  was  not 
long  in  discovering  Pernambuco  wood 
alone  would  jield  the  results  which 
he  sought  to  attain,  and  that  it  alone 
combined  stiffness  with  lightness.  The 
period  of  the  first  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Tourte  extend  from  1775 
to  1780.  Unfortunately,  the  maritime 
wars  of  France  and  England  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Pernambuco  wood  on  jtbe 
Continent,  and  the  price  of  this  valu¬ 
able  article  used  for  dyeing  rose  to 
five  shillings  per  pound  (about  $1.26). 
Pernambuco  wood  intended  for  dyeing 


EUi*  Jenmitcm,  News  Reporter 

Thers  were  some  sad  eyes  among  the 
band  members  of  the  Chester,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  High  School,  when  their  director, 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Co<dirane,  left  them  to  go 
to  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio.  He  organised 
the  band  six  years  ago  and  made  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  it  It  won  the  highest  rating  In 
Class  B  in  concert  in  the  State  last  spring 
and  second  in  marching.  The  baud  won 
six  first  cups  in  five  years  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  Contest 

But  the  band’s  all  set  again,  and  we 
hear  that  the  members  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  another  successful  year  under 
their  new  director,  Mr.  W.  C.  PafC.  Mr. 
Paff  came  from  St.  Marys,  West  Virginia. 


The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Bow 


{Continued  from  Page  16) 


ing  instrumental  classes.  The  Lake 
Geneva  Orchestra  Is  working  hard  now 
trying  to  fill  in  the  gap  left  when  a 
number  of  the  string  section  members 
graduated. 

ass 


Six  Year  Old  Champs 


CLARINETS  : 


•  Joha  M.  Smith,  Director  of  Muele,  Ceatral  High 
xhool.  Valley  Stream,  New  Totk,  writse:  “PiB 
very  well  pleased  with  the  Pedler  Flutee  and 
PicGotoe.  The  Pedler  Clarinets  certainly  are 
wonderful  Instruments.  Our  Clarinet  secnon  is 
at  present  over  t5%  Pedler,  while  our  Phitee 
and  Piccolos  are  all  Pedler  Instnunenta  I  hope 
that  1  may  be  able  to  say  in  the  near  future  that 
our  reed  section  is  100%  Pedler."  You  can  Im¬ 
prove  your  band,  your  orchestra,  your  playing, 
with  Pedler  Cuetowdndlt  woodwind  Instruments. 
See  your  local  Pedler  dealer,  or  write  at  once 
for  complete  detalla  Do  this  today. 

PEDLER  A  CO.,  Inc. 

CuetorndHtOt  eUtrimeU  tend  fhUea 
Dept.  1002  BUmH,  ladiaaa 
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Melville  ROSENBACH  is  die  accomplished 
and  Tersatile  drummer  who  for  six  years  has 
dispensed  rhythm  for  Harry  Reser's  great  radio 
band.  Now  broadcasdng  for  the  Wrigley  Spear¬ 
mint  Crew.  Formerly  on  Cliquot  CIuD  Eskimos 
and  Hudson-Terraplane  radio  programs. 

Mr.  Rosenbach  has  played  Leedy  instruments  for 
10  years  and  now  uses  Leedy  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  pedal,  orchestra  bells,  tympani  and  giant 
choo  foo.  He  writes,  July  11, 1935:''Leedy  is  truly 
the  leader  for  the  mMern  drummer.  Tonal  quali¬ 
ties,  coostniaion  and  appearance  are  the  last  word." 
UIDT  MPO.  CO.,  f003  iMdy  IMs.,  lUdMrt,  Iii4. 

la  BritM  lalaa,  Salaw  Iw.,  umhm,  ilaalaiiil.  BaeNMlr*  LnW  Acaat 


WORLD  S  FINEST 


DRUMMERS’-INSTRUMENTS 
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Write 
FOR  FREE 
BOOK 

FIND  OUT  why  Leedy 
equipment  it  the  int 
choice  of  the  top  notch 
profettionalt.  See  the 
new  models  at  your 
music  store.  Or  write  for 
hip  cataloa.  New  im- 
proTements.  Helpful 
hints.  73  photos  of 
famous  drummers.  Get 
your  free  copy  now. 


Announcing 


r.  8.  Pstmt  1.WT.BSS 

The  Sensational 

BENNE  HENTON  MOUTHPIECE 

for  ScDcophooM  and  Qarinets 

“The  most  amazing  and  ingenious  thing  you  have  ever  blown 
a  tune  through." 

Radically  different.  Moderately  priced. 

Writ*  for  descriptive  lUtT  BROCHURE 

HENTON-KNECHT  24  S.  18th  St,  Philo.,  Pa. 


VISIT  OUR  BARGAIN  COUNTER  ON  PAGE  42 


purposes  is  exported  In  bundles:  that 
which  is  richest  in  coloring  matter  is 
likewise  the  best  for  the  manufacture 
of  bows;  but  it  is  rare  to  And  bundles 
which  contain  straight  and  only  slight¬ 
ly  defective  sticks.  The  wood  is  nearly 
always  knotty,  cracked  inside,  and 
crooked  in  every  direction.  Some 
times  eight  or  ten  tons  of  Pernambuco 
scarcely  present  any  pieces  with  a 
straight  grain,  suitable  for  making 
good  bow  sticks.  The  rarity  of  this 
wood  at  the  period  mentioned  explains 
the  enormous  price  which  Tourte 
asked  for  his  bows.  He  sold  a  bow, 
the  frog  of  which  was  made  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  the  head  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  the  mounting  of 
the  nut  and  button  of  gold,  for  nearly 
12  pounds  (about  160.00).  His  best 
bows  mounted  in  silver  with  an  ebony 
nut  were  sold  at  about  $15.00,  and  the 
ordinary  unornamented  bows  sold  at 
about  $7.50.” 

Tourte  finally  fixed  the  length  of  the 
violin  as  near  29^  inches  as  possible, 
and  also  determined  the  height  of  the 
stick,  from  the  face  of  the  point  and 
frog,  counteracting  the  weight  of  the 
point,  by  silver,  gold  and  mother-of 
pearl  ornaments,  with  which  the  frog 
was  mounted.  He  also  bent  his  bows 
to  the  required  shape  by  means  of 
heat,  which  is  how  all  bows  are  now 
shaped. 

Bows  are  not  cut  out  as  we  see  them 
when  finished,  for  the  grain  must  run 
straight  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  stick.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
stick  be  heated  well  into  the  inner 
fibre  before  it  is  bent,  otherwise  the 
how  in  time  will  resume  its  strEiight 
position.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  short  life  of  a  cheap  bow. 
Tourte  paid  great  attention  to  the 
fitness  of  the  hair  used,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  generally  engaged  in  selecting 
those  that  were  perfectly  round  and 
even  their  entire  length.  This  is 
most  important  as  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  a  given  number  are  fit  for  use. 

When  Viotti  first  went  to  Paris,  the 
hairs  of  the  bow  were  so  tied  as  to 
form  a  round  appearance  like  a  cord, 
and  it  was  Tourte  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  causing  the  hair  to  retain  a 
ribbon  like  effect  by  confining  it  with 
a  ferrule,  which  he  at  first  made  of 
tin,  but  later  of  silver.  He  afterwards 
used  a  little  piece  of  mother-of-pearl 
on  the  face  of  the  frog  to  cover  the 
ends  of  the  hair.  He  did  not  use  as 
many  hairs  to  a  bow  as  we  do  to¬ 
day,  which  is  between  150  and  200. 

There  have  been  a  few  great  bow- 
makers  since  the  day  of  Francois 
Tourte,  French,  Belgian  and  English, 
but  our  story  ends  with  Francois,  be¬ 
cause  no  improvements  of  note  have 
been  added  to  the  bow  since  his  day 
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PAUL  I.  LYNESS 


1935  National  First  Divisioner, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


( Picture  on  Cover) 


This  it  the  most  difRcult  piece  of  writing 
the  editor  of  this  magezine  hat  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  It  seems  unbelievable  that  such 
a  thing  can  be  true,— that  Gretchen  Preuu, 
to.  much  alive,  so  full  of  radiant  joy  and 
animation  and  buoyant  friendship  for  every¬ 
one, — that  she  could  suddenly  have  slipped 
away,  left  us,  bewildered,  wholly  unawares. 

Mitt  Preuss  was  absent  from  her  desk  but 
four  days.  She  had  been  nursing  a  cold  for 
tome  time,  but  it  was  apparently  disappear¬ 
ing.  Then  a  touch  of  pneumonia,  a  delicate 
heart,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  the  patted  away. 

And  so  Mist  Preuss  it  gone.  She  it  no 
longer  here  to  greet  you  with  that  whole¬ 
some  warmth  that  she  gave  so  sincerely  to 
all  who  came  to  see  us.  Someone  else  will 
sit  at  her  desk;  someone  else  will  do  the 
things  the  used  to  do;  but  it  will  not  be 
Mitt  Preuu;  and  you  and  I  will  feel  it,  a 
cutting,  stinging  loss. 

One  consolation.  The  goodneu  she  re¬ 
flected,  the  manifestation  of  sincerity  and 
faithfulneu,  loyalty,  honesty,  and  devotion 
that  were  her  individuality  will  never  die; 


■  If  YOU  Want  That 

“Plus”  Performance — 

You  performers  who  want  "plus  perfocmance” 
should  try  the  York  Comet,  Whether  you  want 
a  soft,  mellow  tone  {or  fine  legato  work,  or  a 
big  powerful  tone  emial  to  the  demands  oi  circus 
work,  there  is  a  York  Comet  to  meet  your  needs. 

Your  York  will  take  anything  you  can  give  it 
— you  can  play  your  York  for  hours  without  the 
strain  and  fatigue  you  experience  when  playing  a 
thin-toned  instmment  with  faulty  scale. 

Write  today  for  latest  literature  on  the  York 
Comet  and  the  handsome  new  York  Catalog, 
picturing  the  entire  line  of  York  Brasses— a 
line  with  more  than  half  a  century  of  achieve¬ 
ment  back  of  it. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

Mlkm  If  GOOD  UNO  IIUTRUIKIfTS  SiM  UK 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 

and  in  proportion  as  wa  kaop  and  charish 
thosa  divina  aiprauions  of  charactar,  wa 
kaap  Gratchan  Prauss. 


CTHE  HOUSE  OP 


In  Octobar  1934  Paul  transfarrad 
to  tha  Stavans  Point  High  School  and 
bagan  concantratad  study  with  tha 
First  Division  in  tha  National  as  his 
goal.  Ho  raalizad  this  ambition  at 
tha  contast  in  Madison  last  spring. 
His  winning  salaction  was  Arthur 
Pryor's  "Blua  Balls  of  Scotland.'' 

In  preparation  for  tha  contast  last 
spring,  Paul  studied  under  Mr.  P.  J. 
Michalsan,  Director  of  Music  at  tha 
Central  State  Teachers'  Collage,  and 
Mr.  R.  R.  Grindla,  Director  of  Music 
in  tha  Stavans  Point  High  School. 

During  tha  past  four  summars  Paul 
has  continuad  his  musical  study. 
Each  year  ho  has  baan  a  member  of 
tha  Iowa  All-State  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Chorus,  sponsorad  by 
tha  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  CHy. 
While  there  Paul's  work  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Rightar. 


—and  YORK— Lowest 
priced  in  lot,  wins — 


TESTS  6  CORNETS 


JEAN  MOLLER,  Tucson,  Arizona,  is  one  of 
those  young  musicians  who  doesn’t  take  any¬ 
thing  for  granted,  ^e  knows  what  she  wants — 
and  does  her  own  thinking. 

Last  Christmas,  Jean’s  Grandfather  told  her 
to  select  any  Comet  she  wanteiL  regardless  of 
price.  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Sewell,  Director  of  the 
Tucson  HQgh  Schoed  Band  and  JTean’s  personal 
teacher,  procured  six  different  Cornets,  among 
which  was  a  York  Model  14.  Jean,  her  teacher, 
and  a  group  of  friends,  then  put  <m  a  test  that 
shows  what’s  what.  For  over  three  hours,  she 
played  the  same  passages  on  different  Comets. 
Friends  voted  their  preterences.  Jean  also  voted 
hers  and  when  the  test  was  complete,  York  won 
hands  down. 

And  that’s  the  Comet  Jean  bought — the  York 
Model  14,  in  Burnished  Gcdd,  Elaborately  En¬ 
graved  All  Over — a  beautiful  instrument  to  look 
at  and  a  still  finer  instmment  to  play  upon. 
Now  don’t  overlook  this  very  significant  fact — 
the  York  was  really  the  lowest  priced  Comet  in 
the  group  I 

This  past  summer  Jean  was  at  Interlochen, 
where  her  York  Comet  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  entire  Brass  Section.  ThiB  fall,  she  is  enter¬ 
ing  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  will 
study  under  Prmessor  Wetterstrom — who  has 
tried  Jean’s  Comet  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
finest  Comet  he  ever  played  upon. 


Four  yoart  ago  Paul  I.  Lynast  ba- 
cama  intarastad  in  tha  frombona,  and 
tinea  that  tima  ha  hat  placad  in  two 
National  Contattt.  Paul  it  a  tanior 
in  tha  Stavant  Point,  Witcontin,  High 
School.  Ha  ttartad  hit  mutical  earaar 
in  1932,  whan  ha  bagan  playing  in 
tha  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  High  School 
Band,  under  tha  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  R.  Pratcott. 

After  playing  ona  year  with  tha 
band,  Paul  decided  that  ha  thould 
like  to  do  tolo  work,  and  in  1934  ha 
placad  in  Second  Divition  in  tha  Na¬ 
tional  Contatt  held  in  Dat  Moinat, 
Iowa,  for  hit  tplandid  rendition  on 
tha  trombone.  Hit  mutical  activitiat 
in  tha  tchool  that  year  ware  varied, 
including  work  in  tha  band,  orchattra, 
mixed  chorut,  boyt'  glaa  club,  boyt* 
quartet,  and  bratt  taxtat. 


ARIAS  FROM  RIRD  SONGS 

When  you  have  spent  an  evening  at  the 
opera,  listening  to  the  giorious  music  of 
Verdi’s  Rigoletto  or  La  Traviata,  have 
you  reaiised  that  some  of  their  ioveiiest 
arias  were  copies  of  bird  songs,  the  very 
birds  that  have  been  serenading  you  each 
morning  when  dawn’s  first  rose  rays  ap¬ 
pear?  Then,  if  you  wiii,  you  may  hear 
again  snatches  from  the  operas  that  so 
estivated  you  the  evening  before,  this 
time  performed  by  a  modest,  little  brown 
bird  who  sings  it  so  sweetly  that  you  for¬ 
get  that  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  silks  and 
satin  are  missing.  His  is  an  opera  of 
happiness  that  he  would  like  to  teach  to 
all  the  world,  as  he  sings  over  and  over 
to  us  the  songs  that  the  greatest  of  musi¬ 
cians  have  thought  m^odious  and  musicai 
enough  to  use  in  their  operaa 

The  little  bird  to  whom  this  tribute 
truthfully  belongs  is  the  song  quirrow,  a 
brown-streaked,  feathered  songster  who 
ranks  as  a  .musician  of  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  birds  who 
has  a  repertoire  of  many  songs,  each  one 
constructed  diffei  ^ntly  from  the  other. 
As  an  Improvisor  he  is  most  successful; 
also  he  may  use  two-four  time  in  one 
song,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  next  selec¬ 
tion,  three-four  time.  One  of  his  songs 
has  the  same  swing  and  accent  as  well  as 
the  same  exultant  feeling  as  the  opening 
bars  of  Siegmund’s  Liove  Song  in  Die  Wai~ 

Bven  more  important  than  the  song 
sparrow’s  versatility  is  the  accomplished 
way  in  which  he  handles  his  motive.  The 
variations  of  a  single  theme  are,  when 
employed  by  a  master  musician,  so  subtle 
that  one  fails  to  note  the  ingenuity  of  the 
composer  in  veiling  one  simple  melody. 
This  is  illustrated  in  “La  Donna  A  Mo¬ 
bile’’  from  Verdi’s  Siffoletto  which  is,  in 
part,  one  of  the  song  sparrow’s  songa 
Much  of  it  is  a  var'atlon  of  one  main 
theme. 

Again  we  find  the  song  sparrow  illus¬ 
trating  his  marvelous  musical  ability  in 
being  able  to  render  a  motive  in  the  mi¬ 
nor  key  as  well  as  in  the  major,  as  in 
“Di  Provensa  11  Mar,”  from  Verdi's  La 
Travtoto.  Another  song  of  the  little  bird 
has  much  the  tempo  of  a  Chopin  masurka. 
His  song  is  “simply  a  bit  of  untrammelled 
self-expression.”  He  is  nature’s  cleverest 
song  genius  that  man’s  musical  geniuses 
have  copied  for  their  own. — From  the 
Chrietian  Boienoe  Monitor. 


Kind  Words 


"It  is  a  valuable  paper  for  school 
musicians.” — ^L.  Paschall  Monk,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

•  •  • 

"I  think  your  paper  a  fine  one  for 
the  school  children  to  read,  so  1  am 
placing  it  in  our  school  library.” — Sis¬ 
ter  .M.  Cortona,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

•  •  • 

"We  enjoy  the  magaaine  very  much.” 
— Sister  Marie  Adele,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


The  School  Mmtetes  for  Octobor,  IR3S 


This  Space  for 

Clarinetists 

Onlj! 

CopiM  for  •xsminafioii  Mnt  on  requset. 


Graded  Course  of  Clarinet  Playing 

so  Elementary  Leeeone — by  Qlen  Haydon  $1.00 

The  epeeial  advantage  of  these  leeenne  lies  in 
their  being  written  wepeeially  for  the  young 
student  of  the  elarinet.  They  will  also  be  found 
valuable  in  teacher  training  elaesee  wherever  band 
and  orchestra  instructors  are  being  prepared. 


Schooi  of  Clarinet  Technic.  Bk.  I. 

Progresaive  Technical  Studies  for  the  Be- 

guuier — by  Frank  Hruby . SO 

The  author's  suoeaas  in  using  theee  studies  srith 
his  own  dementaiy  pupils  has  proved  their  worth 
as  a  genuine  short-cut  to  a  good  technic.  They 
may  be  used  as  supplementary  material  to  any 
elarinet  metiMxL 


Clarinet  Cadenzas  (How  to  phrase  them)— By  Gustavs  Langbnus .  jl.OO 

Fifty  Cadenias  from  outstanding  works  for  symidioay,  chamber  musio  and  solo  perf<wmanoe,  with 
notes,  fingering  indioations,  etc. 

Bb  CLARINET  &  PIANO 

*‘Siz  Characteristic  Compositions” 

By  Gustavs  Lancbmus 
Especially  composed  for  Students 
1.  In  the  Forest  4.  Donkey  Ride 

X  Lullaby  5.  Chrysalis 

a.  Mt.  Vernon  Minuet  S.  Scale  Walts 

Fritf,  rsrl  fitee,  50  tfnti 

A  Wreath  of  Holly— Transcribed  by  S.  J.  Rangbk 

A  Ckriitmat  FuUsis  oe  Adcste  Fideles — Silent  Night — It  came  npoa  the  Midnight  dear — O  Faithful  Pine 
—  Hark,  the  Herald  Angela  sing  and  Jiagie  Beilt. 

For  Clarinet 'and  Piano . $0 


CLARINET 


Two  Bk  Clarinets 


Canon — from  the  Sonata  in  F  Minor — 
(Bach) — Arranged  by  Quin  to  Maganini . .  .50 

Four  Bk  Clarinets 

Bourree . Bacb-Brandenburg 

Srorr  end  Part/ . 75 

BveaUng  Promenade . Busch 

Srarr  sad  ParU .  1.25 

In  PlayfnI  Mood . Busch 

Seen  end  Parts .  1.25 

Monnetto  al  Rovesclo .  Haydn-Brandenburg 

Srarr  end  Parts . 75 

Ooletiadn . Busch 

Srarr  and  Parts . 75 

Theme  from  D  m  Quartet.  Schubert-delBusto 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

Walts  (in  Ak) . Brahms-Brandenburg 

Start  and  Parts . 75 


ENSEMBLE 

Three  Bk  Clarinets 

The  Ash  Grove  (Old  Welsh)  .Brandenburg 


Start  and  Parts .  60 

Bourrm . Handel-Brandenburg 

&err  end  Parts . 65 

Contentment . Busch 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

Frolic . Busch 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

Gavotte . Gluck-Brandenburg 

Start  and  Parts . 65 

Intsrmasso  (2  Bk  Clars.  and  Basset-Horn 

or  AUo  Clannet) . Tuthill 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

Joyfntnem . Busch 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

Scherso . Tuthill 

Start  and  Parts . 75 

SoUtode . Busch 

Start  and  Parts . 75 


Carl  Fischer,  ine.  •quaS  ymSi 


Boston:  Metropolitan  Thaetor 


e.  SQUARE  YORK 

Kimball  HaH:  Chicago 
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SAXOPHONE  f 
ad  CLARINET  PUYERS.^ 

Distinctiva  and  melodioas  tonas 
are  achieved  by  the  ase  of  tho 
oechisive  foetwas  of  tho 

VIBRATOR  REED 

Ash  Toor  Prefsrred  Dealer  or 

llCHIRIHCt.lK,81W.IMSULYX. 


SPECIAL  ♦  ♦  ♦  AHENTION 

We  ipedalite  in  high  grsde  repeiring — all 
types  of  euiaical  instmmrnti  inrhiding  com¬ 
plete  overhenl  srark. 

Bsl»— «  OMd  and  rmnUt  Isetninmti — oe 
list — nmtlie  IneUsnaU  te  which  les  arc 
inwnne.  BMle  In  srlaat. 

TOM  BROWN  MUSIC  COMPANY 
SIS  S.  Webesh  Ave.  Chiesgo 


REPAIR  SERVICE 


Bn$Bet  •  Woodwintlt 
Sazophonet  •  Percuttion 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

$3$  Booth  Weheeh  Asa.  Chicago 


REVIEWING  THE  LATEST  MUSIC 

ly  FORREST  L  RUCHTEL 

Director  of  Bond,  Orckotfra  and  Chorus,  Amundson  Hi9h  School,  Chica9o; 
Staff  Instructor  at  tha  VandarCook  School  ^  Music 


THE  NINE  SYMPHONIES  OF  BEETHOVEN 
IN  SCORE 

Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 
0  SOMETHINO  NEW  In  the  make-up  of 
miniature  scores;  comprehensive,  instruc¬ 
tive,  analytic.  The  paces  are  of  sheet 
music  sine  but  each  large  page  contains 
four  pages  of  miniature  score.  An  origi¬ 
nal  system  of  signals  is  used  ‘*for  identi¬ 
fying  themes  as  they  appear,  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  recur,  making  reading  of  scores 
simple  for  everyone  who  can  follow  ordi¬ 
nary  instrumental  or  vocal  music.”  Criti¬ 
cal  and  historical  comments  precede  each 
symphony  and  best  available  recordings 
are  indicated. 

Despite  its  voluminous  contents,  the 
book  is  not  too  bulky  for  a  trip  to  the 
concert  hall  and  should  And  much  favor 
with  all  symphony  listeners,  Beethoven 
enthusiasts,  and  music  students.  The 
book  is  bound  in  heavy  paper,  but  is 
worthy  of  a  cloth  binding. 

Pages;  251. 

Price;  $3. 

Publi^ers;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

MODERN  SONATAS  FOR  VIOLIN 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

This  book  comprises  eleven  sonatas  for 
violin  and  piano  from  the  pens  of  ten 
world  famous  composers  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven.  Composers  are  Schumann, 
Franck,  Bargiel,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
Rheinberger,  Orieg,  Faure,  Strauss,  and 
Paque.  Ehudi  sonata  is  preceded  by  a 
short  critical  essay  dealing  with  com¬ 
poser  and  music  at  hand.  Such  a  music 
volume,  evidencing  musical  discretion  and 
the  desire  to  foster  or  enlarge  musical 
taste,  will  receive  hearty  resiwnse  from 
the  serious  student  of  violin  literature. 
These  sonatas  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
"cream  of  the  crop.” 

The  printing  in  this  whole  series  of 
books  is  especially  good — notes  are  lai%e 
and  pages  are  not  crowded.  In  this  vol¬ 
ume,  rehearsal  markings  are  interspersed 
at  strategic  iioints  to  aid  violinist  and 
pianist 

Pages;  Violin,  103;  Piano,  343. 

Prtce;  >6. 

Publishers;  Harcouit,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

PIECES  FOR  VIOLONCELLO 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

’TIs  often  said  that  too  much  praise 
will  confound  itself;  let  it  not  be  so  in 
this  Instance.  For  this  is  not  Just  an¬ 
other  collection  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
True,  there  are  some  transcriptions  or  ar¬ 
rangements  from  other  sources,  sympa¬ 
thetically  done.  But,  basically,  it  is  a 
book  of  music  conceived  for  the  ’cello. 
Furthermore,  a  great  number  of  these 
compositions  were  written  by  reputedly 
skillful  performers  upon  the  'cello,  who 
knew  the  intricacies  and  possibilities  of 
the  instrument  first-hand. 

The  book  is  carefully  edited,  contains 
critical  paragraphs  preceding  each  com¬ 
position.  and  the  traditional  table  of  con¬ 
tents  is  also  arranged  to  suggest  twelve 
unified  programa  Eighty-one  oomposers 
contribute  ninety  musical  works  for  this 
book. 

Pages;  Violoncello,  123;  Piano,  271. 

Price;  $5. 

Publishers;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany. 


PIECES  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

A  collection  of  sixty-nine  concert  pieces 
from  the  pens  of  fifty-three  composera 
All  of  these  musical  selections  are  ar¬ 
rangements  drawn  from  various  sources 
— piano,  orchestra,  violin,  voice — and  they 
are  cosmopolitan  in  their  representation. 
Contents  inclt^de  nuiny  of  the  well  known 
tunes  which  people  enjoy  bearing  because 
of  their  familiarity.  A  fine  book  for  de¬ 
veloping  appreciation  of  “good”  music,  it 
nevertheless  must  needs  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  all  arrangements  as  compared 
with  music  which  has  been  originally 
written  with  the  "feel”  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  Instrument  in  mind.  The  sise  of  the 
book  may  prove  a  trifie  staggering  to  the 
ordinary  saxophone  player  who  has  been 
used  to  buying  collections  containing  a 
very  limited  number  of  selections. 

Special  features  of  the  book  include  a 
short  critical  paragraph  preceding  each 
composition,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
entire  table  of  contents  into  twelve  unified 
programa 

Pages;  Saxophone,  96;  Piano,  215. 

Price;  35. 

Publishers;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

•  •  • 

Among  the  newer  publications  from 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  may  we  call  attention 
to  the  following; 

a)  A  series  of  ensembles  for  three  clar¬ 
inets  and  for  four  clarinets — mainly  ar¬ 
rangements  of  easy  and  well  known 
classical  numbera  The  sort  of  numbers 
that  help  take  the  rough  edges  off  your 
clarinet  section. 

b)  Miniattire  Concert  Repertoire.  Very 
easy  solos  with  piano  accompaniment — 
for  piccolo  (Mayhew  Lake),  for  E  fiat 
alto  horn  (Lake),  and  for  trombone 
(Ernest  Clarke).  The  last  could  also  be 
used  for  euphonium.  And  if  you  want 
something  easy  for  clarinet  and  piano, 
glance  at  the  Six  Easy  Boloe  by  Qustave 
Langenua 

c)  Juvenile  Suite  for  ’Cello  and  Piano 
by  Stephen  Desk.  Four  easy  and  effec¬ 
tive  numbers — all  issued  separately — for 
recreation  or  for  concert  i>erformanca 

d)  Three  Tunet  in  Three  Rhythme  tor 
string  instrument  ensembles  by  Em 
Smith.  Very  easy  material — -nay  be  Just 
what  you  need  to  stir  up  your  new  viola 
and  ’cello  piayera  Playable  with  or  with¬ 
out  piano. 

e)  The  Ooldmon  Band  Bystem  tor  de¬ 
veloping  tone,  intonation,  and  phrasing — 
in  two  booka  Book  One  deals  with  uni¬ 
sonal  exercises,  harmonised  major  scales, 
chrontatic  and  minor  scalea  unison  legato 
exercises,  and  scales  harmonised  in  choral 
style.  Book  Two  contains  hymns  and 
chorala  extracts  from  opera  and  ora¬ 
torio,  transcriptions  from  piano  composi¬ 
tions,  airs  of  various  nationa  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  organ  classica  and  special  ar- 
rangem«its  of  America,  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  and  Rock  of  Agea  as  played  by 
the  Ooldman  Band. 

The  book  places  emphasis  not  on  tedi- 
nical  advancement  so  much  as  on  masiool 
development — the  absorption  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  mors  or  leas  “intangible 
something”  called  musicianship.  Too,  it 
should  do  much  to  help  develop  “musical 
taste”  In  the  band  group. 


t 


,STSIN6| 

BASS 


'  B  What  a  bass!  Ah!  What  a  bass! 
Heat  won’t  hurt  it;  cold  won’t  hurt  it; 
when  it  rains,  if  plays/  and  it  bruises  as 
easily  as  a  ^x-car.  It’s  as  sweet  arxl 
mellow  as  a  tervthousand-dollar  ’cello, 
artd  as  tough  and  rugged  as  a  jungle 
Rhino’.  It  can  purr  like  a  kitten  or  roar 
like  a  lion,  and  it  has  a  melodic  wood 
resonance,  at  any  volume,  that  in  a  blifkl- 
fold  test  would  fool  Joe  Maddy  himself. 
And  besides  that,  it  is  strong,  as  light  in 
weight  as  a  wo^  bass,  and  as  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  in  natural  wood.  Made 
entirely  of  Duraluminum  (except  finger¬ 
board),  electrically  welded,  originally  de¬ 
signed  arxl  sponsored  by  Mr.  Maddy.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  prominent  directors  and  music 
educators  and  destined  to  widely  replace 
the  wood  bass,  professionally  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  bands  and  orchestras. 
NEW  ABSOLUTE  WOOD  TONE 

Tli«  abmluf*  wood-bass  tone  In  this  instrument 
has  been  achieved  wMin  the  past  few  months  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  acoustital  treatment  Inside 
the  shell.  If  you  have  not  yet  heard  or  tried  this 
latest  model,  reserve  your  opinion  unMI  you  da. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Mcm  recently  substantially  reduced.  Write  new 
for  complete  literature  and  new  prices.  Also 
special  introductory  otter  to  schools.  No  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd: 

1094  CONN  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Anthony  (Baddy)  Saffer  and 
Major  Bowe*  before  the  NBC 
microphone.  The  Bowes  con¬ 
tests  are  heard  by  millions. 


9  -  ,  N*  * 


Bowes  Contest  Winner 
Plays  SELMER  Instruments 

.  Major  Bowes  predicts  a  bright  career  for  Anthony  (Baddy)  Saffer, 
yoong  saxophone  soloist  and  prise  winner  in  a  recent  Bowes  Chase  and 
Sanborn  Amatenr  Hoar.  Saffer,  a  high  school  graduate  and  Merle 
Johnston  pnpil,  plays  a  Selmer  saxophone  and  clarinet.  He  is  now  tour¬ 
ing  the  country  with  a  Bowes  vandeville  unit.  The  fine  playing  qualities 
of  Selmer  instruments  will  help  you  on  the  way  to  musical  prominence, 
too.  Write  today  for  information  on  how  you  can  try  a  ^Imer  free. 

jiHinn.  Dept.  2014,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


''You  Can  Get  It  at  Presser's" 

...  is  the  advice  often  given  by  satisfied  customers 

to  one  seeking  music. 


ON  WINTER  EVENINGS 

...  whan  your  group  ot  tnotrurttont- 
•fteta  meets  tor  mumicml  otijoymont, 
try  thm  numioro  in— 

PRESSER^S  INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLE  SERIES 

Standard  Compositions  Arranved  for 
Small  Instrumental  Combinatioos  and 
Published  Separately  in  Sheet  Music. 

DANCE  OF  THE  ROSEBUDS 
By  Frederick  Keats 
Anr.  for  4  Clarinets  bjr  Hugh  Gordon 

Complete  with  score,  7Sc  Score,  2Sc 
Extra  Separate  Parts,  ISc 

MELODY  OF  LOVE 
By  Hans  Engelmann 
Arr.  for  Strina  Quartet  by 
KuB 

Comidete,  SOc  Extra  Parts,  ISc 

MENUETTO  (From  Quartet  No.  S) 
String  Quartet  by  F.  J.  Haydn 
Ed.  by  Rob  Roy  Paery 
Complete  with  score,  7^  Score,  2Sc 
Extra  Separate  Parts,  ISc 

MENUETTO  (From  Quartet  No.  41) 
String  Quartet  by  F.  J.  Haydn 
Ed.  ^  Rob  Roy  Poory 
Complete  with  score,  7Sc  Score,  25c 
Extra  Separate  Parts,  ISc 

GARDEN  OF  ROSES 
By  Iren*  Marschand  Ritter 
Arr.  for  ViaUn,  CeDo  and  Piano 
by  W.  M.  Fskan 

(Complete,  75c 


•  WORLD'S  LARQEST  STOCK  OF  MUSIC 

•  EXPERT  SERVICE  —  LOWEST  PRICES 

•  PROMPT  HANDLIHO  OP  EVERY  ORDER 


ALBUMS  FOR  ENSEMBLE  GROUPS 

A  ConvMimnM  and  an  Economy 


EASY  QUARTETS  FOR  YOUNG  VIOUNISTS 
Aftum  at  Music  for  4  Violins  Pia^  ad  Ub. 

All  parts  in  first  position  except  1st  violin. 
Parts,  40c  each.  Piano,  75c 

THE  TRIO  CLUB 
VioUa,  CaOo  and  Piano 

A  fine  repertoire  for  the  beginning  group. 
Complete,  Price  ^.00 

TRIO  REPERTOIRE 
^olM.  Cello  and  Piano 

Melodious,  but  worthwhile,  numbers  for  amateur  or 
professional  players. 

Complete,  Price  $2.00 

PRESSER’S  FIRST  STRING  QUARTET  BOOK 
Two  VioUns,  VMa  and  Cdlo 

Pieces  of  a  higher  type  suitable  for  first  repertoire 
material  of  a  newly  organized  quartet. 
Complete,  Price  $2.25 

THE  BRASS  CHOIR 
A  CeUactlan  far  Braaa  Instruments 

Secular  and  sacred  selectioos  for  quartets  and  larger 
instrumental  groups. 

Parts,  35c  ea.  Piano  (optional),  60c 


THEODORE 

•  Presser  Co. 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


While  a  young  mother  was  bathing 
her  baby,  a  neighbor's  little  girl  came 
In  and  watched  the  process.  The  child 
was  holding  a  doll  minus  an  arm  and 
leg,  and  much  knocked  about  gener* 
ally. 

“How  long  have  you  had  your  baby?*’ 

“Three  months." 

"My,  but  you  have  kept  her  nice," 
exclaimed  the  little  girl. 


“You  might  at  least  have  kept  up 
with  the  other  Jockeys,"  grumbled  the 
owner  of  the  last  “also  ran." 

"What,  and  leave  the  horse  behind," 
replied  the  jockey. 


Man  (to  taxi  driver):  “I  say  driver 
Is  your  Noah’s  Ark  full?" 

Taxi  Driver:  “One  monkey  short, 
sir,  jump  In." 

•  •  • 

1st  Cannibal  —  The  chief  has  hay 
fever. 

2nd  Cannibal — Serves  him  right,  we 
warned  him  not  to  eat  that  grass 
widow. 


The  Three  "M's" 
of  Marching 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

and  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  have 
something  that  nobody  else  has. 

Of  course  there  should  be  a  few 
breaks  in  your  music  and  at  the  same 
time  the  band  should  come  to  a  com¬ 
plete  halt.  What  for?  Applause,  of 
course.  We  can’t  make  this  look  too 
easy  and  besides  that,  the  circus  per¬ 
former  gives  his  audience  plenty  of 
time  for  applause  and  the  public  still 
loves  circuses.  Tou  know,  of  course, 
that  applause  is  as  good  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  it  is  for  the  performer. 

Letter  and  word  drills  are  all  right 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  positive 
that  there  are  other  drills  that  are 
easier  and  more  effective,  provided,  of 
course,  the  music  fits  the  drill.  This 
brings  to  mind  a  STAR  formation  that 
evolves  from  nowhere,  so  it  seems, 
and  appropriate  music  tor  it,  of  course, 
would  be  "Stars  and  Stripes,”  or  some 
number  of  patriotic  theme  or  title.  A 
sunrise  in  front  of  the  grandstand 
might  be  identified  by  a  march  ar¬ 
rangement  of  that  beautiful  ballad 
"The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sun¬ 
rise,”  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
delighted  the  audience  is  when  they 
find  that  they  know  Just  what  is  go- 
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JAY  W.  FAY 


FAY  STRING  METHOD 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello  and  Bau 

Price  . I.7S  ee. 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  with 
PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 
for  each  part  or  Enaemble. 
Price . $1^0 


FAY  BAND  METHOD 

Consiuentljr  adopted  by  Schooli 
thronghoDt  country. 

14  Books  for  Brass,  Woodwind 
and  Percussion 

Price  . t.7S  ea. 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  . $1.S0 


“TEMPO  DI  BALLO” 

by  Scarlatti 

Arranged  by  Artbnr  Brandenburg 

For  3  CLARINETS, 

(3  CORNETS,  or  3  VIOLINS) 


Complete,  incl.  score . 75  ea. 

Separate  parts  . IS  ea. 


S.  A.  B.  “A  CAPPELLA 
CHORUSES” 

by  F.  Quinlan 

“THERE  BE  NONE  OF 
BEAUTY’S  DAUGHTERS” 
and 

“REQUIEM” 

(A  double  number  for  $.15) 


Send  for  examination  copies 
and  the  New  Music  Service 
Reference  Guide 

Music  Service 
Press 

111  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 


ing  on.  One  of  our  best  formations 
last  year  was  one  that  we  called  a 
double  cartwheel  and  we  used  the  trio 
of  "U.  Field  Artillery”  and  "Wagon 
Wheels”  for  the  music.  It  sure  did 
“go  rolling  along”  and  so  did  the 
waves  of  applause  over  the  grand¬ 
stand.  But  don’t  let  out  this  secret, 
it  was  so  simple  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  explain  it  here.  The  band  merely 
faced  the  stadium  in  regular  forma¬ 
tion  and  the  ODD  ranks  pivoted  to 
the  right  and  the  EVEN  ranks  pivoted 
to  the  left  and  lo  and  behold  we  had 
two  interlocfcing  cog-wheels  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  bands  have  done  this  same 
drill  thousands  of  times. 

And  so  we  have  three  "M’s”  in  this 
day  and  age  of  band  drill — MODERN 
MANEUVER,  MUSIC  and  MOTION. 
And,  by  the  way,  don’t  forget  that  the 
left  foot  always  comes  down  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure. 


How  to  Play  the 
Trombone 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 


The  control  of  the  breath  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  lips  determines  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  your  pp  or  your  //  in  any 
legato  or  staccato  passages.  The  tongue 
gives  distinction  to  the  tone,  but  the 
breath  makes  the  tone! 

Learn  to  use  that  quick,  positive 
movement  of  the  tongue,  develop  your 
breath  control,  and  at  all  times  think 
of  these  two  factors  as  being  necessary 
to  the  correct  method  of  playing  the 
trombone. 

Study  and  practice  the  exercise  ma¬ 
terial  given  in  connection  with  this 
article. 

Exercise  I  is  on  the  development  of 
an  even  attack.  The  exercise  should 
be  studied  on  all  the  positions.  This 
will  require  a  transposition  of  a  half¬ 
tone  lower  for  each  shift  you  make. 
It  will  also  mean  that  each  note  when 
played  on  the  seventh  position  will  be 
three  whole  tones  lower  than  the  writ¬ 
ten  exercise — this  will  require  more 
regulation  of  the  breath  and  a  more 
careful  attack.  The  eighth  and  six¬ 
teenth  notes  must  be  played  short  and 
crisp.  Do  not  hurry  the  tempo  when 
playing,  and  always  remove  the  mouth¬ 
piece  from  the  lips,  making  a  new 
attack  each  time.  Keep  the  tone 
steady  and  full  when  playing  the 
whole  and  half  notes;  also  be  certain 
that  they  are  not  flat  on  the  pianissimos 
and  sharp  on  the  fortissimos.  ^ 

Exercise  II  should  be  studied  care¬ 
fully.  Observe  the  syncope  and  apply 
the  accent  to  the  proper  place.  The 
sixteenth  notes  must  be  played 


NEW 
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The 

BIG  SIX  BAND  BOOK 

By  Leon  V.  Motcelf 

A  collection  of  Folk  Song*  arrutged  for  eix 
piece  combination,  or  any  group  of  band  or 
orchestra  instruments  including  drums  and 
piano  books,  and  a  special  book  for  the 
conductor. 

Just  the  collection  for : 

LIHLE  GERMAN  BAND 
BAND  COMBINATIONS 
BRASS  ENSEMBLE 
WOODWIND  ENSEMBLE 
SAXOPHONE  SEXTET 
STRING  ORCHESTRA 
FULL  ORCHESTRA 
TWO  VIOLINS  AND  PIANO 

Name  your  instrumentation  and  order  these 
b«>ks.  You'll  be  satisfied! 

Price,  Each  Book,  30c 
Piano  Book  (March  Sixe),  SOc 
C^onductor’s  Book  (Octavo  Size),  $1.00 


REQUIRED 

FOR  NATIONAL  CONTEST 
1936 

CLASS  B  BANDS 

HERBERT  L  CLARKE’S 

FRATERNITY 

OVERTURE 

Full  Band,  $3.00 

Symphonic  or  Contest  Edition  $5.00 
Full  Score  $3.50 


Recommended  as  State 
Required  Number  for 

CLASS  C  ORCHESTRAS 

SYMPHONIE  MINIATURE 
NO.  I  in  G 

By  HAROLD  M.  JOHNSON 

Small  Orchestra  . . $1.60 

Full  Orchestra  .  S.OO 

FuU  Score  .  8.00 

Contest  Edition,  includes  fifty  parts 
with  piano  and  full  score .  6.00 

For  complete  description  and  samples  of  the 
Big  Six  Band  Book,  and  other  new  publica¬ 
tions,  send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  “Fillmore 
Advertiser.’^ 


FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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SPECIAL 
MOUTHPIECES 

i'ttt’  #  itrni‘l  tiinl 


Spcckl  Mtentioa  hM  baca  pTen  to  tboM 
para  which  ate  of  crihcii  importance  in 
a  hne  mouthpiece.  Wim.  comfortable 
rim  giem  amerioit  Up  comfort.  Dimen* 
•iont  of  bowl,  mroM.  and  inride  of 
•hank  are  acenrate  to  the  hair.  Ontride 
•hank  tapm  and  thin  end  of  ahank  giee 
petfea  fit  in  monthpipe. 


Htfrf  Glantx,  celebctted  fim  and  solo  tmmpct 
with  the  fiunoos  PhilhannooicSjrmphoayOrches- 
tta  for  13  seasou,  b  one  of  the  ciwest  trumpet 
artists  of  all  time.  He  has  maiM  an  exhausoee 
study  of  comet  and  trumpet  mouthpieces  and 
derdoped  hb  own  moutnpiece  after  years  of 
experiment.  Other  artbts  wno  tried  thb  Glantx 
creation  found  that  it  worked  wonders  in  im- 

Gored  performance.  They  all  wanted  one  just 
X  it— and  mw  they  can  have  an  exact  duplicate. 

AMAZING  UP  COMFORT 
lASY  iLOWINGr  SUPER!  TONE 

Comet  and  trumpet  pbyets  all  oxer  the  world 
will  hail  thb  announcement  with  delight.  For 
Conn  has  made  exaa  copies  c^thb  funous  mouth¬ 
piece  and  now  offers  them  to  the 
profession.Tested  and  approved 
ny  Mr.  Glantx  who  sajs  they  are 
equal  or  superior  to  his  own.  Get 
one  of  these  mouthpieces  and 
see  bow  it  lifts  your  pmormance. 


CONN 

•  ANP  InSTNUMENTS 


THE  VIOLINIST’S  HRST 
BOOK 

WHb  Supplamnnt  of  Piano  AecompanimanH 

VIOLIN  TEACHERSI 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS! 

A  naw  and  pleasant  way  of  intofottinq 
violin  beginners.  This  book  covert  the 
technical  work  in  the  first  three  positions 
based  on  the  standard  and  modem  ideas 
of  violin  teaching. 

A  Supervisor  of  Music  in  one  of  our  large 
Western  Schoob  says:  "I  am  convinced 
that  it  b  one  of  the  very  best  instruction 
boob  on  the  market  today.  I  have  used 
it  for  private  pupis  and  m  class  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  and  am  enthusiastic 
over  its  many  fine  qualities.** 

Price  (bmk  vikunii)  tlJI  ■%  asesunS  to 
tmAtn, 

Sim  Gf  pGgG  l^xllo  ITS  wmgm 

SCHOOL  MUSIC  PRESS 

470  Fourth  Ava.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Derg  Sax  ami  ClarlietReed 


EARN  CREDITS  md  a  DEGREE 

by  Honse  Study  end  Summer  Sessions 
BbbS  Onbsstrs  Olss  CM  DlitsSws.  TsMhsn  sad  Isesr- 
rimes,  rrilly  mwMM  snsUml  sssrsm  MM  IsMI 
•ai  MM  disrsm,  pscsseuir  UasM  kr  MUsesIfir  kamm 
fssalty.  Me  will  msaUdr  esyaMat  alaa— isassaskls  srkss. 
Sddrws  assnlsry  ISr  mmtMU  lalktmsUsa. 

VenderCook  Sckooi  of  Music 
IMI  Wsrrsa  Ms*.  OfcMs 


m  EMEn  VUttin  SCHML  If  wtsic 

npsrliHstas  la  Bsa4  sr  Oamssinl  trslalas.  Dally 
rsbmissls.  SessUI  sr  Tkras  Tssr  CkrtUmU  isarii. 
PriTsU  lasbastM.  Hmsb.  OsadaetM.  ArtsacM- 
Dlillasaimsd  tmalty  lariadM  Ptsm  Hsaratu. 
TMla.  MNesla:  MsyMr  L.  laka— OnhmUsUsa. 
Bead  Amamb. 

Far  fnrtlur  m/armatiaa  addrtu 
TNI  tanTMa.  m  osssi  fissM,  tasMln,  Nsu  f  art 


staccato  and  of  equal  value.  Do  not 
let  the  slide  move  In  or  out  from  the 
IKwltlon  after  you  have  it  properly 
placed.  Also  be  certain  that  you  are 
using  the  proper  posltlim.  Repeat  the 
exercise  often,  first  one  position  and 
then  another.  In  doing  this  you  are 
actually  hearing  the  sounds,  and  in 
this  manner  you  will  soon  develop  the 
facility  of  hearing  the  actual  sound 
before  you  produce  it  Ebch  model 
given  in  connection  with  this  study 
should  be  worked  out  in  all  dynamic 
shadings  using  all  the  positions  and 
observing  the  articulations  as  griven 
for  the  various  models. 

Exercise  III  will  give  the  student  a 
chance  to  develop  his  attack  as  well 
as  his  ability  to  play  legato.  Do  not 
hurry  the  exercise,  and  play  it  softly. 
Play  with  good  intonation,  and  repeat 
often  using  all  positions.  Each  model 
is  a  separate  study  and  requires  much 
study. 

Exercise  IV  requires  much  study 
and  practice.  Give  each  eighth  note 
its  proper  value  especially  the  last 
eighth  of  each  group.  Observe  that 
the  accents  given  should  be  played 
staccato  with  a  light  accent  as  marked. 

The  models  given  should  receive 
much  attention.  Use  all  positions  and 
repeat  often. 

HinH  for  tko  Trombosbt 

Practice  makes  the  loind  grow 
stronger. 

Technique  is  not  developed  in  a  day. 

Rhythm  i«  the  spice  of  all  music. 

A  correction  in  time  saves  time. 

All  the  tporld  loves  a  good  musician. 

Take  care  of  the  *‘do’«**  and  the 
“don't’s”  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  is 
worth  two  in  the  hook. 


Ecist  vs.  West 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
dustrialists,  school  administrators, 
town  fathmrs,  and  all  the  townspeople 
take  a  personal  Interest  in  the  school 
band;  their  eyes  are  wide  open  to  the 
values  of  instrumental  music  for  boys 
and  girls.  Here  in  New  England,  on 
the  contrary,  school  administrators 
hold  to  European  standards,  that  is, 
great  emphasis  on  such  subjects  as 
Latin,  Greek,  advanced  mathematics, 
etc.,  and  only  a  minimum  of  time  for 
study  of  the  arts.  The  mid-west  idea 
is  to  train  the  pupil  to  enjoy  life,  to 
live  more  fully,  and  to  develop  all  lat¬ 
ent  talent.  Until  this  wider  concept 
Iiermeates  the  whole  school  system  and 
community  in  every  town  and  city  in 
New  England,  we  cannot  hope  for  such 
progress  as  is  manifest  in  the  middle 
west 
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Out  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  music  lor* 
era  have  been  enjoying  the  new  |68,- 
000  band  shell,  built  with  government 
funds.  Karl  L.  King,  Fort  Dodge,  was 
guest  conductor  of  the  Monahan  Post 
Band  in  a  special  concert  in  the  new 
shell.  Mr.  King  says  it  is  the  finest 
thing  of  its  kind  he  has  seen  to  date, 
and  that  it  is  greatly  increasing  at¬ 
tendance  and  interest  in  instrumental 
music  there.  King’s  Band  also  played 
at  a  special  concert  at  the  dedication 
of  a  new  shell  in  Ames,  Iowa.  The 
Ames  shell  cost  $38,000  and  has  done 
much  to  popularise  date  Chenette’s 
Band  of  that  city. 

King’s  Band  has  Just  completed  four 
weeks  of  work  at  the  larger  fairs  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  as  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  Mr.  King  conducted  a  massed 
band  of  school  musicians  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  several  of  these  festivals. 
Summarising  the  tour  Mr.  King  says, 
“There  was  increased  attendance  at  all 
fairs  and  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  fair  officials  and  the  general 
public  in  band  music.’’ 


Members  of  the  A.  B.  A.  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  our  good  friend. 
Harold  Bachman,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Band  Director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  having  re¬ 
signed  from  his  position  at  Wheaton 
College,  Wheaton,  Illinois.  During  the 
summer  Mr.’  Bachman  had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  guest  teachers  in 
the  special  band  technique  course  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  He  spent  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  teaching  a  course  for  high 
school  directors  and  conducting  an  All 
State  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 


William  D.  Revelli,  originator  of 
that  world-famous  Class  B  Band  of 
Hobart,  Indiana,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  position  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  Ann  Arbor.  Lee  Chrisman, 
who  placed  in  First  Division  in  the 
1936  National  for  Band  Student  Con¬ 
ductors,  is  carnrlng  on  Mr.  Revelli’s 
work  in  Hobart. 


•  Focwsing  a  quartor-of*a-ceBtwry*s 
draas  making  experience  into  one 
grand  a^devement  we  pve  yon  die  **Silver 
Anniversary  Snare  Dnun”  ...  Its  pei^ 
formanee  answers  every  wish  of  the 
dminmer,  student  or  professionaL  It 
has  tone  depth  and  Inriluancy;  snap  and 
power;  donhle  sets  of  instant  action 
snares;  it  has  the  genuine  mare  drum 
tone  ...  In  des^n,  we  say  firankly,  h  is 
the  most  beandlu  dmm  ever  amde ... 
Dmnuners  and  directors  who  have  seen 
the  '*Silver  Anniversary**  dmm  have 
acted  with  spmitaacons  enthnaiasm.  It’s 
the  greatest  sensation  since  the  anto- 
made  pedaL  See  yonr  local  Lndwig 
dealer  or  write  for  details  and  iUnstrated 
literature 'at  onee.  Be  first  with  the  new 
Lndw%,  and  be  *Tops**.  tm 

LUDWie  &  LUDWie 


Howard  C.  Bronson,  conductor  of 
the  Kable  Brothers  129th  Infantry 
Band,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  reports 
that  his  group  of  35  musicians  was 
unusually  active  this  last  summer, 
completing  the*  busy  concert  season 
on  September  14.  The  programs  drew 
crowds  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
of  Mount  Morris.  On  August  26  ,the 
band  gave  a  festival  concert  in  Free¬ 
port,  Illinois,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Freeport  Concert  Band.  Charles  Wil¬ 
cox,  conductor  of  the  Freeport  group, 
and  Mr.  Bronson  were  co-directors  on 
this  occasion. 


“Our  school  has  been  a  subscriber  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  the  past 
two  years  and  finds  it  a  very  worthwhile 
book.  Regular  assignments  for  music 
students  are  taken  from  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.’’— Charles  N.  Starr,  Orches¬ 
tra  Director,  McDonald,  Ohio. 


“I  am  going  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  your  up-to- 
the-minute  magasine.” — P.  J.  Gustat,  Mu¬ 
sical  Director,  Sebring,  Florida. 


“Ehiclosed  please  find  60  cents  to  pay 
for  my  subscription  to  the  magasine  this 
year.  Can’t  get  along  without  it.” — Eldna 
C.  Holt,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


(ContlMiied  from  Page  9) 


bouchure.  Here  ia  a  secret  for  fast 
tongulng:  accent  the  first  of  each 
group  (rf  notes.  First  seven  pages 
daily  for  the  first  week,  next  seven 
pages  the  second  week,  and  so  on. 

(4)  RBADINO:  exercises  combining 
the  three  previous  skills  with  mastery 
of  unexpected  combinations  of  notes. 
L.  Mayenr’s  “Grand  Collection  of 
Scales,  Arpeggio  Exercises,  and 
Studies  in  Interpretation,”  published 


by  Carl  Fischer.  This  book  has  mate¬ 
rial  for  twelve  weeks’  work  and  will 
need  to  be  gone  through  many  times 
to  develop  the  necessary  speed.  The 
studies  range  from  very  easy  to  very 
difficult  First  week’s  work  (very 
easy):  exercises  on  pages  2,  7,  12, l6, 
27,  81.  Second  week:  pages  20,  48, 
49,  86.  Third  week  (easy):  pages  16, 
19,  64,  67.  Fourth  week:  long  exer¬ 
cise  beginning  on  page  86— play  one 


I 


i 
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page  at  a  time,  repeating  several 
times.  In  all  these  studies,  play 
phrasing  as  marked,  breathing  about 
every  four  bars,  later  increasing  to 
eight  bars  in  one  breath. 

(6)  INTONATION:  Duets,  for  ac¬ 
curacy  of  tuning.  Salviani’s  “Method 
for  Oboe  or  Saxophone,”  published  by 
Ricordi.  Part  IV,  “Six  Duets.”  These 
are  fairly  long,  so  take  one  each  week. 
This  is  a  big  book  which  will  furnish 
practice  material  for  several  years: 
we  use  the  other  parts  in  the  other 
practice  routines.  Parts  I  and  II  are 
good  elementary  material. 

If  you  can  get  your  average  metro¬ 
nome  speeds  on  this  practice  routine 
up  to  100,  you  are  pretty  good  for  an 
amateur;  maximum  speeds  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  are  around  132.  Use  the 
chart  of  metronome  speeds  previously 
mentioned  to  find  out  how  fast  your 
exercises  should  go. 

Keep  a  practice  record,  so  that  you 
can  actually  see  your  improvement 
from  day  to  day.  Rule  up  a  card,  with 
a  square  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
over  the  period  of  a  month,  and  enter 
your  speeds  as  you  improve.  For  an 
exercise  to  step  up  two  metronome 
notches  in  a  week  is  very  good,  but  as 
you  get  near  the  top  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  speed  up,  and  one  increase 
is  satisfactory. 

If  you  find  this  practical  and  help¬ 
ful,  we  will  discuss  the  more  advanced 
practice  routines  in  a  future  issue  of 
this  magazine. 


SHAKE  OFF  DEPRESSION  HEBEJEBIES I 

SECURE  PROPER  EQUIPMENT— BE  READY 
FOR  THE  BIG  JOB  I 

PROSPERITY  IS  HERE!  DEPRESSION  IS 
SUNKING  OFF  ••ROUND  THE  CORNER!  ' 


Own  a  Ha)mes  flute.  Known  the  world  over 
for  reliability,  dependability,  light,  delicate  ac¬ 
tion.  A  perfect  product  that  will  minimize  play¬ 
ing  difficulties. 

Materials — sterling  silver,  gold,  platinum. 


WORKMANSHIP  THE  BEST! 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
rOVSDER 


PROTECT  YOURSELF! 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE. 


Band  or  Orchestra  Tuning  Bar  Given 

Sounding  bcu  is  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone, 
perfect  in  pitch.  Rubber  sounding  ball  eliminates  all  harshness  of  im¬ 
pact.  No  mallet  to  lose  or  misplace.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the 
beautiful  new  silver  finish.  Bm  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on 
wall.  “Bb"  for  Bcmd — “A"  for  Orchestra. 

OivMi.  poatpokL  with  IS  yaoriT  subacriplioBS  at  60e  aoeh.  Only 
•  crate  a  mratk  ier  10  big  irauw.  ray  ra*  worth  tra  Uara  tho  piico. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigem  Avo..  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Tone  is  the  Thing 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
tacking  a  tone  on  the  clarinet.  How 
is  this  attack  to  be  made?  It  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  tongue  correctly 
and  pronouncing  a  syllable  that  will 
cause  it  to  be  drawn  back  in  exactly 
the  right  way  to  bring  the  desired 
result.  The  position  for  the  tongue 
is  to  put  the  tip  of  it  on  the  tip  of 
the  reed  and  mouthpiece.  The  syllable 
to  pronounce  is  “tab.” 

At  first  trial  this  may  seem  imprac¬ 
ticable  but  by  no  means  is  it  so.  If 
the  word  “tab"  is  pronounced  without 
the  mouthpiece  in  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  will  start  from  a  position 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  directly 
back  of  the  front  teeth.  When  the 
mouthpiece  is  in  the  mouth  this  posi¬ 
tion  actually  is  impracticable.  Even  if 
it  weren’t  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  it  would  put  the  tongue  in  the 
wrong  position  for  the  clear,  precise 
starting  of  the  tone  and  would  make 
continued  rapid  staccato  passages  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  indeed. 

When  properly  placed  against  the 
mouthpiece  in  preparation  for  pro- 


The  largest  stock  of 

New  and  Reconditioned 
Standard  Make 


340UTH 


For  Immodiato  Dolivory 

Sand  for  frra  bargain  Uat 

<Hd  Rollablo  Kaleobon 

X4C«*»«r  Sgteara,  M.  T.  CItr 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

. for  yoor  Miiaical  Inatnunant 

MICSO  . .  ^ 

“BLACK  LIMZ"  lun 

■•I.  w  Tmht  (.M 

IwiteM . J.03  I  II 


r’XDT\ll  Ctarlatl  . tZ.lt 

•AKI  \|  I  AH*  . att 

S«I.  W  Tmmt  S.t4 

StrltoM . S.7C 

.MAND  "MiCKO”  REED^ 
b*  luand  at  iraptote  wtUfietiMi 
All  LmhIIbi  Miute  Starw  BaU 

“Micao"  PBODuen 
J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  lat. 

It  Wnt  Ittk  SL 
Dlft.  a  N«a  Ywfc.  N.  V. 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TadK  Hm  k  Sir  Tmten  Cmctj 
Ennt  CtekL  in  E.  OB  SI,  Nm  Yak 
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This  Year  Build  ’ 
a  Better  BAND 
Use  the  Lyons 
Rental  PLAN 

Our  plan,  used  by  progressive 
school  Band  Directors  throughout 
the  country,  has  brought  hun¬ 
dreds  of  struggling,  mediocre 
bands  up  to  the  highest  musical 
standards,  with  full  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Community  support 
aroused.  Discouragement  and 
failure  turned  to  success.  Many 
Lyons  Rental  Plan  bands  have 
won  state  and  national  honors. 
This  plan  will  meet  your  needs, 
answer  your  problems.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

Just  off  the  Press 

Our  new  accessories  catalog,  just 
off  the  press,  is  the  most  complete  and 
informative  we  have  ever  published. 
Many  amazing  bargains.  Sent  free, 
to  directors  and  school  officials.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

« 

Lyons  Aristocrat 
Graded  Reeds 

A  Read  of  Escollonco 

CLARINET  Eb— Sb  $1.00  Dos.,  $6.00— 100 
ALTO  SAXOPHONE  2.00  Dos.,  6.00—  50 
TENOR  SAXOPHONE  2.50  Dos.,  7.00—  50 

Gradod  toft,  modium,  stiff.  Pottage  Paid. 

Writ#  for  Your  FREE  Copiat  of  tka  "Rhythm 
and  Pitch  Tattt."  Discover  New  Talent  in 
Your  School. 


17  W.  Laka  Street  •  Chieage,  III. 


nouncing  the  syllable  “tab”  the  tongue 
will  feel  as  though  it  were  raised  in 
the  middle  and  tip  of  it  pointed  down. 
Whether  *or  not  this  be  true  is  of  little 
or  no  importance.  We  cannot  look  in¬ 
to  our  mouths  while  practicing  to  see 
what’s  going  on  there  so  we  must 
Judge  by  the  way  it  feels  to  us. 

This  system  of  making  the  attack 
should  be  tried  first  on  notes  in  the 
low  register  or  those  in  the  lower¬ 
most  part  of  the  second  or  Clarion 
register.  Extremely  high  tones  respond 
better  if  the  syllable  "tee"  is  used. 
This  is  very  logical.  As  low  voiced 
instruments  are  always  large  and  high 
voiced  instruments  are  always  small 
it  follows  that  in  playing  the  clarinet 
— which  has  a  very  extensive  range — 
high  notes  will  respond  more  quickly 
and  in  better  tune  with  a  small  oral 
cavity,  and  the  low  tones  will  react 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  large  oral 
cavity. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  these  two  syllables  will 
change  the  size  and  shape  of  the  oral 
cavity,  say  each  of  them  slowly  to 
yourself  and  you  will  see  that  “tah” 
opens  the  throat  as  far  as  it  may  be 
opened  voluntarily.  For  this  reason 
your  doctor  asks  you  to  say  “ah”  when 
he  wants  to  peer  knowingly  down  your 
throat  to  gaze  at  your  tonsils  and 
discover  a  reason — if  any — for  remov¬ 
ing  them.  In  this  case  the  preliminary 
“t”  is  unnecessary  for  after  all  the 
doctor  is  making  the  attack,  not  the 
clarinetist.  The  “ah"  part  of  the  syl¬ 
lable  opens  the  throat  though,  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

No  other  position  of  the  tongue  will 
more  nearly  entirely  close  the  oral 
cavity  without  actually  doing  so  than 
pronouncing  the  letter  “E.”  Try  it 
yourself  and  be  convinced.  In  this  way 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  control  quite 
well  the  size  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
may  regulate  it  to  facilitate  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  high  or  low  tO''-.:s.  By  preced¬ 
ing  the  vowel  sounds  of  “ah"  and  “E” 
by  the  letter  “T”  we  have  the  com¬ 
plete  physical  action  necessary  for  the 
correct  attack. 

The  regime  for  tone  development 
explained  in  this  talk  is  perhaps  not 
the  only  one  that  will  effect  entirely 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  possible 
other  methods  may  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  but  a  majority  of  our  country’s 
most  prominent  artists — several  of 
whom  are  my  personal  friends — form 
their  embouchures,  breathe  and  make 
the  attack  in  the  manner  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  Probably  these  artists  would 
not  explain  the  several  phases  of  clari¬ 
net  playing  in  the  terms  I  have  used 
nor  teach  them  as  I  would,  yet  in  all 
essential  details  these  are  the  meth¬ 
ods  they  use. 


You’U  Make 
Feuster  Progress 
with  an  Elkhart 

The  easy  playing  qualities  of 
a  splendid  Elkhart  instrument 
give  you  quicker  mastery — 
speed  your  progress  in  bemd, 
orchestra  and  solo  work.  Per¬ 
fect  scale  and  beautiful  tone 
give  an  added  thrill  to  your 
miisical  achievement. 

Directors  and  supervisors! 
Learn  how  Elkhart  quality  con 
help  improve  your  bond  or 
orchestra.  And  consider  Elk¬ 
hart's  reasonable  prices — with¬ 
in  easy  reach  of  individuals 
and  groups. 


Free! 


Send  For  Your  Copy 


This  new  book,  packed  with  interest 
for  all  musicians,  pictures  and 
describes  the  complete  Elkhart  line. 
Send  coupon  for  your  cooy,  and  de¬ 
tails  of  Free  TrioL  Easy  Parmeat 
offer.  Mention  instrument  which  in¬ 
terests  you  particularly. 

Our  Bond  Service  Deportment  will 
assist  Directors  and  Supervisors 
without  obligation.  Write  us  freely, 
about  your  problems. 


ElUiaTl  Bond  laatnunaet  C«.. 

I003A  Jackson  SI..  Elkhart  Ind. 

Gontlamen;  Without  obligation  please  send 
catalog  and  details  oi  trial  otter  on 

(Instrument) 

Nome  . 

St.  or  H.  F.  D . 

City . ; . 

State  . 

Check  here  ii  (  )  Director  or  (  )  Supervisor. 


HELP  THE  GOOD  PLAYER  PLAY  BETTER 
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Tfckaikowrky 
Van  Gocnt  .. 
Vieuxtcaps  . 
Vicuxtempa  . 

Viotti  . 

Wieniawaki  . 
Wieniawaki  . 
Wieniaaraki  . 
WUbelmji  ... 


•Cooocrto  ............. .GS 

Scherzo,  Op.  11,  No.  t.CF 

PokMuise  . CF 

,  Romance,  Op.  41,  No.  IX^F 
Concerto,  Now  tt  GS  or  CF 
,Obertaaa,  Op.  10,  No.  l.CF 
,  Lefrade,  C^.  17.CF  or  TP 

,  Koraanee,  Op.  It . CF 

iWalther’a  Prize  Son( 

(HeUterainger)  . CF 


{Continued  from  Page  17) 


.Mdody  CKreisler) . CF 

,  Praeludium  and  Allegro 

(Kreiiler)  . CF 

Serenade  (Elman) . CF 

Spaniah  Dance,  Op. 

47,  No.  6 . CF 

Spaniah  Dance,  Op. 

68,  No.  1 . CF 

.Canto  Amoroao  (Elman). Im 

,  Lea  Adienx,  Op.  1 . GS 

.  Aae  Maria 

(Wieniawaki)  . CP 

.Concerto  in  G  Minor, 

Op.  18,  No.  8 . GS 

.Romance . CF  or  TP 

.  Sonata  in  G  Minor . CF 

.(^anzonetta  . CF 


Paderewaki 
Pugnani  . . . . 

Rachmaninoff 
Rehfidd . 


.Romance  Op.  18 . Im 

Sonau  IV . EV 

. Sicilienna  (riola  alone). Im 
.Ario — Vortraga  Alhnm 

No.  1  (Klenzel) . Im 

.  Bonree  1  and  I 

(Svencenaki)  . GS 

.Come  Sweet  Death . GS 

.Suite  No.  4  in  E  flat 

(viola  alone) . Im 

.Ave  MIria . CF 

.K^  Nidi^ . CF 

.ROinSBCC  .aaa. 

.Country  Dunce . OD 

.Elegy  . OD 

.Nocturne  Op.  0,  Na  8..CF 

,  La  Folia . Im 

.Orientate . CF 

.(Concerto  . Im 

.Elegie  . Im 

.Cantilena  (Neil) . CF 

.(Concerto  in  B  minor 

(8nd  movement) . Im 

.The  Vidla  Playera 

Repertoire  . . OD 

.  Serenade — String 
Quartet  Op.  8,  Na. 

6  Vortraga  Album 

1  (Klenm) . Im 

.Hebrew  Mdodiea . Im 

.Nocturnes . Im 

•  The  (Rd  Refrain . CF 

.Book  1—18  Eaay  Piecea 

for  Viola  . Im 

.Book  II — Progreaaive 

and  Easy  Pieces . Im 

.Book  V— Three  Easy 

Sketches  (Srd  Pot.)..Im 
.Book  III  and  IV— 

(1st  Poa.) . Im 

.Book  VI — Sonata  in 

A  minor . Im 

.Sonata  F-moll . Im 

.  Bacharolle  (Arr. 

D’Ambrozia)  . Ric 

.Cavatina  . CF 

.(^price  de  Concert. .. .EV 
.Concerto  Op.  81,  No.  l.CF 
.Andante  from  Octet 

Op.  188  (Tolhnrat).. .Im 

.Serenade  . CF 

.  Marchenbildn  . GS 

.Barcarolle . Im 

.Romance  108 . Im 

.  Sonata  (viola  and 

piano)  . GS 

.CTianaon  Tristc . CF 

.The  Broken  Mdody 

(Edward-Klee)  . CF 

.  Chaconne  . GS 


Akimenko 
Arisoti  . . 
Bach  . . . . 
Bach  .... 


Rehfleld 


Samartini 
Sarasate  . 
Schubert 


Harbwt  L  Clarko 

Director  of  the 
Long  Beach  Band 


Svendsen  . . . 

Tartini  . 

Tschaikosrsky 


In  192L  the  Long  Beach  Band  (Cali¬ 
fornia),  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  director,  pur¬ 
chased  metal  clarinets  for  its  entire  clar¬ 
inet  section  and  etiU  utee  them. 

This  band,  established  in  1909.  has  since 
played  two  concerts  daily,  free  to  the 
public, — a  unique  record.  Recently  it 
played  itt  lt460<k  concert. 

There's  a  reason  for  the  long  service 
of  band  and  clarinets.  ARTISTRY. 

Ambitious  students  will  proOt  by  “lis¬ 
tening  in”  to  the  afternoon  concerts,  on 
station  KGER. 

IFrfM  IM /or  complete  catalog  of 
Bettoney  cleurinett,  flutes  and 
piccolos  and  tee  your  dealer. 


Bach-Gounod 

Bruch  . 

Bruch  . 

Bruch  . 

Bruch  . 

Chopin  .... 
Corrcii  . . . . . 

Cui  . 

Forsyth  .... 
Glazounoff  . 
(«Dltennann 
Handel  .... 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

TIm  World’s  Finost 

MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRIROS 
ALL  AMERICAR  STRIROS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIR  SETS 

Meukeetaeturad  hy 

V.  C.  SQUIER  COw  Batdi  Cmk.  Mkk. 


Harvey 

Haydn 


THE  CUNDY-BEHONEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Flain,  Botfoii,  Mast. 


Joachim 
Kalliwoda 
Kreialer  , 
Kreuz  . . . 


Escape  The  Hazards! 


Kreuz 


Nardini . 

Rachmaninoff 


Raff  . 

Rouchdl  . . 
Saint-Saena 
Schubert  .. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

ARTISTIC  MEDAL  dk  BADGE  CO. 
lie-lU  PMtan  St..  Naur  Yarii 


EspncfoUjr  suited  for  school  bend 
end  orchestre  drummers,  beceuse 
the/  ere  ebsolutelf  All-VFeether 
proof,  exceedingly  durable  end 
have  a  perticnlerly  fine  tone. 

{FaQypeeStcttdhPatsatterPaltattPead.} 


Tschaikowsky 
Van  Viene... 


Pin  ahown  at  kit.  . 
2Sc  aihrar  plate  or  B 
8^  pUta.  Ring  at  I 
CXcMiw  right,  starling  aUvsr,  G 
Si.  Write  for  26-paga  ^ 
Va  catalog. 

C  K.  GROUSE  COMPANY 

88  Braes  Ava.,  North  AMkhora,  Maas. 


Vital! 


.Adagio  (^.  88 . GS 

.Symphonic  Variations 

Op.  88  . CF 

.Sonata  in  Do  Mag 
giore  (Revised  by 

Gilberto  Crepas) . Ric 

.Kol  Nidrei . GS 

.La  Cinquantaine . CF 

.Serenade  Espagnol . CF 

.Concerto  in  A  minor... CF 
.Concerto  in  G  Op.  86, 

No.  4. . Im 

.Omoerto  in  D  minor 

No.  6 . CF 

.Pleyera  . CF 

.To  Spring . CF 

.Fantasie  Hongroise . GS 

.Semata  in  G  minor  (ist 
and  8od  movements) .  Im 
.Adagio  from  Haydn 

Concerto  . Im 

.Petite  Waltz . Ric 

, Koncertino  in  C  dnr...Im 

.  (Chanson  Pa  vane . CF 

.Intermezzo  . GS 

.(kvotte  Op.  118 . GS 

.  Liebeatranme 

QSkalmor)  . CF 

.Sonata  in  A  minor 

(8nd  movement) . CF 

.Notturnino  . Ric 

.Elegie  . CF 

.SoMta  in  Bb  Op.  46... TP 
.Musette  (S^roMcr). .  .GS 

.Tre  GiornL . CF 

.Fond  Recollections, 

Op.  84,  Na  8 . CF 

.Gavotte  . GS 

.Allegro  Appaaaionate.. . .CF 


Bargiri  . . 
Bodlmann 

Boccherini 


Without  obligating  me  in  a 
send  me  complete  Infoemati 
WEATHER  DRUMHEADS. 


Bruch  . 

Gabriel-Marie 
Glazounow  . . 
Golterniann  . 
Goltermann  . 


Granadoa  .. 

Grieg  . 

Grutzmacber 
Handd  .... 


"SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA" 
snd  ^'SQUADS  RIGHT" 

MARCHES 

Foil  srrsnfements 
A.  D.  DAVENPORT  PukUthar, 
Deak  M.  AHqtiippa,  Pa. 


Haydn 

Herbert 
Klengel 
Kreialer 
Lalo 
Lee  ... 
Liazt  . . 


MarceBo 


Martucci  . . . 
Maasenet  . . 
Mendelssohn 
Offenbsdi  .. 
Pergoleae  . . 
Popper  - 


IT  39c  a 

Wa  Carry  a  raamlslt  Uaa  at  Mnsiesl 
Sand  tw°NauEMlatla 

GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 

184  W.  4tB8  M..  Nau  Ysrlu  N.  V. 
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Saint-Saciu  . 
Sammartmi  . 
ScUomtiller  . 

Simonetti  . . . 
Tachaikowtlcy 


SNAPPY! 

ATTRACTIVE! 

DURABLE! 

Thaft  an  Addphia 
Uniform 

Lowest  Prices.  Best 
Workmanship 

Write  for  Samples  h  Priees 

SRielpIfia  Vnifonn  Co. 

INC 

VnUorma  mt  DUtinetlan 
lUS  WahMt  SU  Phlla..  Pa. 


^LAY  A 
cpiani 

■tlGCORDION 


Wieniawsld 


String  last  Soiot 

. . Minuet  (Sevitsky) . TP 

. Elegia  in  Re  Maggiore.Ric 

. Reverie  (Buschman).. .  .CF 

. Air  Varie,  Op.  118, 

No.  1 . CF 

. Humoresque  (Sevitskyl.TP 

. .Variations  for  Contra 

Bata  (Oertel) . Im 

. . Ten  Easy  Solos  for 

Double  Bass . OD 

. Six  Characteristic 

Pieces . EV 

. Traumerei  . CF 

. Chanson  Tritte  Op.  1..TP 

. Nocturne,  Op.  I . TP 

. Cavatine  . Im 


Beethoven 
Botteabi  . 
Bottesini  . 
Dancla  .. . 


Schumann 
Sevitsky  . 
Sevitsky  . 
Simandl  . 


FOR 

YOUR 

BAND 


WRITE  FOR 
OUR  FREE 

catalog 


.Dance  of  the  Fairies... Im 
.The  Gypsy  Fire  Dance.Chal 

Rigoletto  . Im 

.Fantasie  on  Irish  Airs. .Im 

.First  Arabesque . EV 

.Deux  Chansons  sans 

Paroles  . EV 

.Harmonious  Blacksmith. Im 
.Reverie  . EV 

•  Masurka  . EV 

.Theme  and  Variations.  .Im 

•  Quietude  . CF 

.Mazurka  . Im 

■  In  the  Garden . GS 

.Romance,  Op.  88 . AMP 

.Valse  Caprice . AMP 

.Reverie  . Im 

.Valse  de  Concert . EV 

.Two  Short  and  Easy 

Pieces  . AMP 

.  Am  Springbrnnnen . Im 

.  Reve  D’Amour,  Op.  8. AMP 
.  Elegie  Fantastiqne, 

Op.  11 . AMP 


Alvars  .. 
Chalmers 
Chesire  . 
Chesire  . 
Debussy 
Dubez  .. 


Handel-Thomas 
Hasselmann  . . 
Hasselmann  .. 
Haydn-Salzedo 

Salzedo  . 

Schenckee  . . . 

Scbuetze  . 

Snoer  . 

Snoer  . 

Thomas  ...... 

Torgerson  .... 

Toumler . 


Ur,  have  all  the  fun,  the  center  of 
attraction  eoerwhere,  just  learn  to 
pUy  this  thrilling  instrument  from 
Italj.  A  complete  hand  or  ordiestra 
in  itself^  and  so  easy  to  learn  to  pUy. 
You*ll  master  this  easier  S<mrani 
in  no  time,  and  yoa*ll  have  real  fun 
from  the  start.  DonH  deUy.  Big 
future.  Mail  coupon  for  beautifully 
illustrated  literature.  No  obligation. 
Easy  terms.  Write  today  sure.  » 

SOPRANI,  INC.,  Dept.  1022  • 

•so  S.  WabsM  Ave.  Cbicage,  111. 
I  SOPRANI.  INC,.  DSPS.  U22  I 


A  moat  unusucd  stvls  book. 
Many  nnifnr—  dsatomod  ss> 
pscimly  for  School  Bon^. 

Also  spsdal  dsaigning  to 
smbody  your  own  idsos. 

Catalog  (stylo  book)  and 
sampiss  sent  free  to  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers. 

Let  US  Unifena 
YOUB  Bond  Also 


Carprater 
Chopin  . . 
Chopin  . . 

Chopin  . . 


UNKMMAK  A 

J^NIfORMS 

for 

SCHOOL  BANDS 

Uniforms  with  Fit, 
Style  and  Comfort.  Send 
for  catalog  362S,  sam- 

fles  and  prices.  Most 
'rise  Wiiming  Bands 
wear  uniforms  miade  by 

ThsPGTTIBONE  BIOS.  Mi,. Cs. 


Chopin 


Dalhey*8  Omaha  Special 

TROMBONE  &  VALVE  OLS 

All  brass  players  prefer  it. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  qual¬ 
ity.  At  all  music  stores. 

Band  Leaders: — Send  for  our 
new  44  page  catalog  with  sam¬ 
ple  parts  free. 

W.  R.  mti  Misk  Cl.,  OMha,  Nibr. 


Debussy  .. 

Grieg  . . . . 
Grieg  . . . . 
Liszt  . . . . . 
MacDowell 
Mozart  . . . 
Mozart  . . . 
Mozart  . . . 


Schubert . 

Schubert . 

Schubert-Liszt 
Schumann  . . . 


Op.  1  and  8,  No.  8..GS~ 
I  Any  Impromptu.. ........ . 

.Spring  Night . GS 

.Nachtstuck^  Op.  88, 

No.  4,  F  major . GS 

•  Sons  Bois . EV 

•  Quartet  from  Rigo¬ 

letto  (Paraphrase) ..  .GS 


Patronize  the  advertisers 
who  make  this  magazine 
possible 


Staub  . . . . 
Verdi-Liszt 
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35  WORDS  FOR  U.OO 


“THK  HICKBRNBLL  BOLO  TRUMPBT 
succeeds  in  debnnkioff  common  theory  that  the 
trumpet  tones  must  be  hard,  ‘percussion*  quality, 
unsuited  in  solo  positions.  It  has  refinement^ 
richness,  brilliancy— characteristic  trumpet  quali¬ 
ties  ;  requirements  in  all  solo  works.  Meets  musi¬ 
cal  standards  inherent  in  all  fine  instruments.  It 
stands  alone:  champion  of  the  Trumpet  Soloist.” 
Erwin  Haeffler.  Write  for  reprint:  “What  IS 
the  difference  between  comet  and  trumpet?” 
Rota  Hickernell,  Dana  Institute,  Warren,  Ohio. 

ACCORDIONS:  Add  that  modem  touch  to 
TOur  School  Orchestra.  Yon  can  buy  Wtwid 
Famous  New  Italian  Accordions  at  the  following 
bargain  prices :  12-bass  $35 ;  48-bats  $85 ;  120- 
bass  $135.  Used  Accordion  barcains:  12-bass 
$20;  48-bass  $50;  80-bass  $60;  100-bast  $75; 
120-bast  $115.  All  these  instruments  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Private  Accordion  lessons.  $1.25. 
“*iria  Gratiano,  321  S.  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago, 


SBLMBR  OBOB  conservatory  ringed  model, 
pCTfect  intonation,  beautiful  tone,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Bargain  $75.  Trial  responsible  parties. 
R.  E.  Rots,  43-10  48th  Ave.,  Woodside,  L.  I., 
New  York. 

VIOLINS:  Dem,  Mellow,  Soulful— on  easy 

credit  terms.  High  gnde.  wonderful  instruments 
of  my  own  make.  Development  of  many  years’ 
expertness.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  S.  Hen¬ 
ning.  301  Fisher  Studio.  Seattle.  Washington. 

BARGAINS:  Exceptional  bargains  in  used, 
carefully  recondition^  Conn,  Buescher,  Martin 
instmments.  Boehm  »stem  clarinets.  Bb  cor¬ 
nets  and  trumpets.  BBb  sousaphones,  E^  souta- 
phones,  slide  trombones,  string  basses,  puno  ac- 
mrdiona,  sax^bones.  Write  for  free  list.  Joseph 


Jiran,  1333 


18th  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


BARGAINS:  New  Bb  Clarinet,  nickel  plated, 
Boehm  for  only  $28.  Three  days’  trial.  French 
made  clarinet  re^,  50  for  $2.  French  model 
clarinet  case,  plush  lined,  $6.25.  Oboes  and 
^rinets  overhauled  to  play  like  new.  W.  G. 
Hlavin.  3547  E.  161st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS:  New  vibraphone  $250.  Deafen 
Artists  xylophone  $60.  Fine  cello  $60.  Genuine 
Hopf  violin  $75.  Holton  baritone  and  case  $55. 
All  perfect  or  will  refund  your  money.  Music 
Supply,  521  N.  Center,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


BARGAIN :  Almost  new  Conn  Bass  Saxophone, 
gold  plated,  used  very  little — complete  with  case, 
and  a  special  made  rolling  stand  for  holding 
saxophone,  for  $95.  Ideal  for  a  large  band  or 
orchestra.  De  Vries  ft  Dombos  Co.,  Holland 
Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  Large  library  of  Band  ft  Orchestra 
Music  of  acknowledged  value,  comprising  stand¬ 
ard  overtures,  selections,  idylles,  characteris- 
tiqnes,  solos,  patrols,  tone-poems,  waltzes, 
inarcbM,  etc.  Carefully  taken  care  of.  Catalog 
famished.  Keating’s  American  Band,  Route  1, 
Box  387,  Pine  Grove,  Sangerties,  New  York. 


FOR  SALB:  Old  violin,  label  Storoni  cremooa 
1783.  Appraised  at  $100.  Magnificent  tone, 
good  enough  for  any  purpose,  price  $30.  Mod¬ 
em  case  and  bow .  include.  Old  Italian  violin, 
label  G  Hamme  1798.  Tone  and  appearance  first 
class,  price  $17.  Case  and  bow  included,  bar¬ 
gain.  One  Thompson  ft  Odell,  Boston,  Trum¬ 
pet,  silver  plated,  with  case,  first  class  condition, 
$24.  Weston.  37  Cedar  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FOR  SALB:  Lot  of  used  Orchestra  Music,  also 
Library  of  Piano  and  Pipe  Ornn  Music.  For 
particulars  address  Cbarln  S.  Cook.  2406  East 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FOR  SALB:  Moennig  Bros.  Artist-Model  Oboe 
— Sax  System.  Very  fine  workmanship.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  very  well  in  tune.  Will  sell 
for  $50.  This  is  a  fine  buy  for  someone.  L. 
iWing  Cohen.  1318  S.  IMzie  Ave;,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALB:  Buffet  .Bb.  clarinet  $48;  French 
clarinet  $30;  and  Conn  baritone  saxophone  $85. 
Each  instrument  is  in  excellent  condition,  good 
pads,  easy  blowing  and '  good  cases.  Want  alto 
or  bass  clarinet.  B.  B.  Wyman,  207  W.  Iowa, 
Urbana,  lU. 


FOR  SALB:  Oboe  and  English  horn  reeds, 
hand  made  and  personally  tested.  Dependable, 
easy  blowing  and  unusually  responsive.  A  trial 
will  convince  yon.  3  for  $2 — 6  for  $3.85,  plus 
old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Elkhorn,  Wiscon- 


FOR  SALB:  Buffet  Conservatory  oboe  $85. 
Heckel  system  Bassoon  $75.  Buffet  wood  Boehm 
system  clarinet  $48,  like  new.  F.  E.  Olds  trom¬ 
bone,  silver  plated,  at  $60.  C.  G.  Conn  Fh  Ba^s 
in  case  $38.  Crestline  Music  Co.,  520  N.  Tho- 
man  St.,  Crestline.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  York  silver  plated  Trumpet  and 
case  $27.50.  Selmer  Alto  Saxophone  $65.  Buffet 
Tenor  Saxophone  $49.50.  Buescher  silver  plated 
Baritone  Sax  and  case  $85.  Boehm  Metal  Flute 
(new)  $49.50.  Miller,  432  Broadway,  Camden, 
N,  J, 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE:  Old  German 
Violin,  In  good  condition,  with  good  bow.  Trade 
for  any  broken  up  Bass  Violin,  or  will  buy.  Max 
Hiemer,  408  S.  Main  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


A’TTBNTION :  Hot  chorases  on  Dinah,  St. 

Louis  Blues,  Tiger  Rag,  Ida,  for  Clarinet,  Trum¬ 
pet,  Eb  or  Bb  Mxophone,  four  choruses  for  $1. 
Write.  How  to  learn  hot  playing  and  improvis¬ 
ing  the  melody  way  in  ten  easy  lessons.  W.  G. 
Hlavin,  3547  E.  161st  St.,  (Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3  per  100.  ^mple  on  request.  Photo  greeting 
cards.  Agents  wanted  to  sell  Christmas  greeting 
cards.  K^ak  prints,  any  size,  3c  each.  William 
Fillinc,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ATTENTION :  Can  you  write  a  song  or  a 
march?  Send  me  your  lead  sheet,  mention  The 
School  Musician,  and  I’ll  quote  you  interesting 
prices  for  arranging  for  any  instruments  you  de¬ 
sire.  Ed  Chenette,  714  Caracas  St.,  Tampa, 
Florida. 


EASY  CLARINET  SOLOS  with  piano  accom- 

yaniments.  Starter’s  grade  yi  ;  Junior  jps<lr  1 : 

eanette  grade  1 ;  Juanita  grade  1 ;  Geraldine 
grade  1)4.  Price  25c  each.  Clarinet  reeds  50c 
per  dozen.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


DRUM  MAJORS,  ATTENTION:  Something 
new  in  a*  twirling  baton  made  of  seamless  tub¬ 
ing,  chrome  plated,  no  ball  on  end.  Regular  price 
$7 — special  price  for  introduction  $4.75.  ^me- 
thing  absc^utely  new.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger, 
Shelby.  Ohio. 

ATTENTION:  Band  Instrument  r^iring,  spe¬ 
cial  mouthpieces,  used  instruments.  Prompt  serv¬ 
ice  at  right  prices.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naperville, 
IIK _ 

UNIFORMS:  Musicians’  Mess  Jackets,  black, 
$2.  Will  not  show  discoloration  from  instru¬ 
ments  like  white  jackets  do.  Every  size,  slightly 
used,  cleaned,  pressed.  Blue  Jackets  $2 ;  Ma¬ 
roon  $2.50.  Leaders’  Mess  Jackets,  all  colors, 
$2.  Free  lists.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  Coau,  $3 
each.  Caps  $1.  Military  Cadet  Uniforms,  regu¬ 
lation  and  Legion  style  Band  coats  and  other 
uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jan- 
doii,  172  West  81st  St..  New  York  City. 

UNIFORMS:  Twenty-nine  beautiful  Zouave 

uniforms.  Jacket,  vest,  sash,  bloomers.  New, 
have  never  been  worn.  Must  sell  at  once.  Will 
sacrifice.  Write  quick  for  complete  information 
and  bargain  price.  H.  C.  Diehl.  Greenville,  Ill. 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  my  own  which  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  I  guarantee  every  reed  per¬ 
fect  as  to  pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  Mounted 
on  Loree  tubes.  $1  each— 6  for  $5.50.  LORES 
OBOB:  Bargain.  Send  for  details.  Andre 

Andraud,  3500  Brentwood.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OBOB  REEDS:  Fine  hand  made  reeds  that 
improve  your  tone  and  playing  ease.  Guaran¬ 
teed  and  ready  to  play.  7(ic  each,  3  for  $2,  6 
for  $3.85,  plus  old  tubes.  John  H.‘  Schnabel, 
1340  Tennessee.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Expertly  hand  made,  grad¬ 
uated  for  fine,  easjr,  full  tone  quality,  trueness 
of  pitch  and  flexibibty.  Each  reed  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality  and  guaranteed.  1  reed — $1.25 :  3 
reeds — $3 ;  doz.  $9.50.  Schubert  S.  Parkinson, 
Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds, 
all  hand  made,  produce  a  wonderful  tone,  espe¬ 
cially  made  for  Heckel  and  Heckel  System  Bas¬ 
soons.  Price  $1  each — 6  for  $4.50.  Also  Heckel 
and  Heckel  System  Bassoon  for  sale.  P.  Litke, 
3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


REEDS:  Oboe  and  English  horn — 90c  each. 
Trying  one  will  mean  another.  Teek  Reed  Co., 
11$  W.  Barker  Ave.,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Hand  made,  professional 
reeds.  Esp^ially  prepared  for  the  School  Bas¬ 
soonist.  Price  $3  for  4  reeds,  postage  prepaid. 
John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra.  10th  Season).  _ 


BARGAINS:  Martin  TrumpM,  Silver  plated, 
case — $45.  Martin  Alto  Saxophone,  brass,  new, 
$55.  English  Besson  Hellicon  BBb  silver  plated, 
good  condition,  $35.  French  Clarinet  A  wouu 
Boehm  system,  $20.  Piccolos  in  C  or  Db  wood, 
Boehm  system,  case,  $25.  Regulation  Bugies, 
new,  $3.25 ;  Leedy,  heavy  set  Tympani,  gold  lac¬ 
quered,  like  new,  with  stands,  $100.  Buffet 
(clarinet  Bb  wood  Boehm  system,  overhauled, 
like  new,  $60.  Oboe  Conservatoire  System, 
wood,  good  condition,  case,  $70.  Send  10c  for 
sample  Sansonc  Clarinet  or  Saxophone  Reed. 
We  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  musical  instruments. 
Sansone  Musical  Instruments.  Inc.,  1658  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  World’s  Largest  French  Horn 
House. 


STATEMENT  W  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  BTC.,  RE- 
QUIRBD  BT  THE  ACT  OP  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  MARCH  I,  Ifll. 
of  tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  Ilf,  for  October  1,  193$. 
County  of  COok.  1  .. 

State  Of  Illinois  ) 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L  Shepherd,  who,  having 
been  duly  awom  according  to  law,  depoaes 
and  says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  tha  following  la.  to  the  best  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  dally 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  In  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulationa  printed  on  tha  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addressee  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher.  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  (Ino.),  Chicago,  III. 

Editor,  Robert  L  Shephard,  Chicago,  111. 
Managing  Elditor.  None. 

Business  Manager.  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  That  the  owner  la  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  Robert  L  Shepherd,  505  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Grace 
Preuss,  220  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  B.  T.  Wllaon.  Elkhart.  Ind. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  each 
trustee  la  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  -the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  afflant'a  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstancos  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  aa  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as- 
Boclation,  or  corporation  haa  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Businaas  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
9th  day  of  October,  1935. 

HELEN  MADDEN. 

„  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  17,  1939.) 
(Seal) 


□  Student  ■  □  Director 


Trumpet  ^  yj 

Claaal  Diatinction 

That’a  new 

“Frat”  model  (64B) 
haa  a>plenty.  It’a  the 

moat  beautiful  atream-Iine  model  you  ever  aaw,  and 
that’a  “only  the  beginnin'  ".  Ita  real  claaa  ia  in  ita 
performance;  eaay  blowing;  light,  faat,  dependable 
valve  action;  beautiful  tone  and  plenty  of  power. 
Embodiea  every  feature  of  Pan-American  quality  con- 
atruction.  20  inchea  long  with  4^-inch  bell.  Factory 
guaranteed.  See  your  P-A  dealer  or  write  for  new 
illuatrated  folder  today. 


Pan-Amurican  Band  Inst.  A  Casa  Co. 
102t  P-A  BMs-.  nkhart,  Indiana 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  pleaae  aend  me  a  copy 
of  your  catalog. 


I  play  (mention  inatrnment) 


Metal  Clarinet 


a  honey !  thia  new  P-A  metal  clarinet, 
without  the'price  you’d  judge  ita 

hundred-dollar  inatrument 
—easily.  It’s  a  Bb  Boehm 
i  system,  17  keys,  6  rings. 

Solid  nickel  silver  body 
heavily  silver  plated  with 
many  hand  burnished 
points  and  gold  inside  bell. 
*  ‘All-Star’  ’  mouthpiece,  ac- 
W  ceaaoriea,  and  plush  lined 

case.  Factory  guaranteed. 


Slide  Trombone 

This  model  l64H)  is  called 
the  “Champion”  and  it  IS 
a  champion,  ^t’s  the  finest, 
fastest.1  best  toned  trom¬ 
bone  you  can  imagine,  and 
it  has  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  put  it  in  a  class 
by  itself.  Curved  thumb 
rest;  bell  and  slide  locks; 
special  engraved  balancer. 
FufI,  rich,  mellow  tone, 
with  plenty  of  power  and 
perfect  intonation  in  all 
positions.  Bb,  medium 
bore,  7-inch  bell.  Factory 
guaranteed. 
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inttrumeni). 


FIRST  DIVISION  WINNERS 


ATTHE  1935 


NATIONAL 

CONTEST 


Among  the  prize  winners  in  the  1933  National 
L  High  School  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest,  there 
were  more  Conns  than  all  other  makes  of  instruments 
combined.  More  than  half  of  the  149  winners  of 
whom  we  have  record,  won  with  Conns.  In  the  1934 
National  Contest,  Conn  equipment  predominated  in 
all  three  bands  which  won  first  division  Class  A  honors 
and  also  in  the  band  which  won  first  place  in  Class  B. 
Year  after  year,  similar  Conn  triumphs  show  the  value  of 
Conn  equipment  in  achieving  superior  performance. 

This  month  we  show  photos  of  winning  alto  saxophone 
and  bass  clarinet  players.  The  saxophone  is  growing 
in  popularity  with  good  bands  and  the  preference  for 
Conn  saxophones  is  growing  too.  Next  nK>nth  we  will 
present  winners  on  comet,  trumpet  and  fiuegel  hom. 

C  G.  CONN,  JDtL,  1042  CONN  BUILDING 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


BERNARD  VANCE,  (right) 
•Ito  Mxopboac,  Ccmralia, 
lUiaoU,  Hicli  S^ool  BwkI. 
Winner  in  local  and  ame 
contcats.Won  “taperior 
tadnn’’  in  1934  National. 
Kelt  DiTuion  winner  in  1935 
National  Solo  and  Eaaemble 
Contest.  Has  played  a  Conn 
for  foot  years. 


JOHN  A.  HAYES,  (at  kft)  alto 
sazopbooe,  Ticonderoga.  N,  Y., 
High  School  Band.  First  division 
winner,  1933  National  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest.  Woo  with  bis 
Coon  6M  alto  saxophone. 


CONN 


^7 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


GERRY  HAGINS,  (mhart)  First  chair  and  solo 
alto  saxophone,  Ean  Denver,  Colo.,  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra.  First  ilivision  winner,  1935 
National  Contest.  Has  played  a  Conn  for  seven 
years. 

★  ★  ★ 


LEO  BRODZELLER.  (at  Itft)  First  chair  bass 
clarinet. Waupun, Wisconsin,  High  School  Band. 
Won  first  place  at  two  state  contests.  First  divi> 
sion  winner  in  1934  and  1935  National  Hi^ 
School  contests.  Won  with  a 
Conn  bass  clarinet. 


JAMES  H.WATKINS,  First  rhsir  alto  saxophone. 
Angola,  Indiana,  High  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra.  First  division  winner  1935  National  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest.  Won  with  a  Conn  alto  sax 
srhkh  he  has  played  for  six  years. 


OK 


C  G.  CONN,  JOtL,  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  the  free  litetsture  checked  below. 


MailuuA 


Book  OQ  tndiTidual  instrument  (mentio 


Complete  cstalog^ _ _  Booklet,  "Bend  Orgenoing  Mede 

- If  director  or  superrisor,  please  check  here _ 
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